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‘During the Month of April 


Fat lambs sold on the DENVER MARKET were dis- 
tributed to eleven large eastern ‘consuming centers as 
follows: 





Chicago Omaha 

New York Brooklyn 

St. Paul St. Louis 

Sioux City St. Joseph 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. Albert Lea, Minn. 
Kansas City 


During one week 53,000 lambs were purchased at Denver 
and so handled. 





Denver is geographically located to enable the pack- 
ers and other buyers on its market to divert fat lambs 
they purchase to points where the supply is most needed 
and therefore not glut any consuming center but instead 
furnish a steady even supply. 


On account of this, buyers on the DENVER 
MARKET are able to pay the — possible prices at 
all times. 
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DO OOOO OOOO OOOO oo ooo 


SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles rrom 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 





BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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The Lindley-Cahow Commission 
Company 


Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska 
Years of experience and the personal attention given shipments assure 
you that an honest effort will be made to please you. 


SHEEP SALESMEN: CATTLE SALESMEN: 


Ed Nolan T. H. Lindley 
Billy Howard Ed Cahow 
Geo. A. Nichols 
Ward Burgoin 


Ke Kr Kore Ra Tie Koe Loe Roe Koes 


Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded Fully 
So Prompt Remittances Are Fully Assured. 


THOMAS H. LINDLEY, President 
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Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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COLORADO 
Announces 


a Lifetime Sentence / 


» » Put all wolves in solitary 
confinement—cut down their 
rations—break their morale. 
Make them entire strangers 
to your sheep. Do it with-— 


ai COLORADO 
oy ‘Wolf Proof Fence 


Produced by 


—— Th COLORADO FUEL & IRON Co. 


Denver, Colorado 
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...and the Limited goes 


through on time 


TEN, fifteen or twenty minutes before the crack extra-fare 
Limited is due at the various points along the line, the tracks 
must be clear. Its passengers have paid for extra-speedy, 
ori-time service, and the tickets stipulate certain refunds in 
event of delay. So the railroad management leaves nothing 
to chance. There must be no loss of profit or prestige. 

The farmer who can get his livestock to the most profit- 
able consumer market in the quickest time and in the most 
salable form, makes more money than his neighbor who 
depends on slow, old-fashioned methods and hit-or-miss 
local markets. 

Through constant survey of conditions in every locality, 
the new Armour and Company is able to find the markets 
that offer the farmer the highest year-round prices for his 
livestock. By reason of exceptional facilities, widespread 
organization, long experience and efficient management, 
the new Armour and Company offers him a clear track to 
get to those markets quickly. Through the latest and most 
approved methods of dressing, curing and packing, the new 
Armour and Company establishes a constant demand for 
his output. 

And, Armour and Company is constantly building pres- 
tige with the consuming public—through new and modern 
services that keep pace with the latest conditions in a 
world that is changing wmay day. : 


ae 


President 


ARMOUR == AND COMPANY r 
UES. fe 


_LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday might’ over 36 stations associated: - 
“with the N. B. C. Central Standard Time 7:30 P. M-B P. M. 
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A STEWART 
SHEARING MACHINE 
FOR EVERY FLOCK 


We make various shearing ma- 
chines to fit every need: From 
the No. 9 Hand-Power up 
through the various sizes to the 
new Improved Belt Driven Gear 
for the world’s largest shearing 
sheds. Write us stating the 
number of goats or sheep you ex- 
pect to shear and the kind of 
power you expect to use. We 
will then forward exact specifica- 
tions and cost. Send for the new 
Catalog Ne. 98-w which describes 
and illustrates the entire line of 
Stewart Shearing and Clipping 
Machines. A FREE copy will be 
sent to you immediately. 


Send for 
FREE CATALOG 
No. 98-w 


The Stewart Add-A-Unit 


Shearing Machine 





Designed Especially for Sheep 
and Goat Owners who Have 
Flocks that are Increasing in 
Numpber—Extra Machines Can 
Be Added to the Same Line 
Shaft as Needed 


The STEWART Light Duty Shearing Outiit is a iow cost 
machine which is designed so that extra machines can be 
quickly installed on the same line shaft, as needed. Many 
owners who are doubtful as to the exact requirements needed 
in their shearing equipment, will find the right answer in the 
STEWART Light Duty. 

As your flock increases in numbers from year to year, Light 
Duty machines can be added with great economy, both in 
time and money. 

The name, Light Duty, was given this STEWART Machine 
because it is lighter in weight than the type of machine used in 
the biggest shearing installations. We guarantee it to stand up 
against hard duty at exceptionally low cost of upkeep. 


Description of 
The STEWART LIGHT DUTY 


A one-machine plant of the Light Duty is as illustrated with 
the exception of the wooden frame work. The Light Duty is 
furnished complete with all pulleys as shown, a strong, sturdy 
clutch bracket with fast and loose pulley arrangement. Six 
feet of 1-inch steel line shaft is regular equipment, together 
with necessary brackets and bolts. The jointed shearing shaft 
is 66 inches in length. The Light Duty is supplied with the 
famous STEWART E-B Power Hand-piece, two combs and 
four cutters. The E-B Hand-piece is the type so commonly 
seen in use among professional shearers, who require a smooth, 
fast-shearing wide hand-piece that must be absolutely depend- 
able in every respect. Complete instructions for setting up 
and care of the Light Duty are packed with each machine. 
Shipping weight, complete, 135 pounds. Catalog No. LD 45. 


Stewart Machines Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
6504 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Makers of Shearing and Clipping Machines 
Western Distributor: Chas. F. Wiggs, 224 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 

















Breeders of 
Rambouillet 
and 
Corriedale 


Sheep 


| %. os | ? 
CHAMPION RAMBOUILLET RAM CHAMPION CORRIEDALE RAM 
1929 Season 1929 Season 
Undefeated at Wyoming State Fair, Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show, American Royal 


and Chicago International, 1929, and Denver Stock Show, 1930. 


STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 
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MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


The most profitable sheep raised are the big boned, 
fine wool, smooth Rambouillets. They are longer-lived, 
heartier, more easily handled, and will net more money 
year after year than any other breed of sheep. They are 
the foundation stock, and are ideal for the small farms 
and the big range herds. : 

This type of Rambouillet is raised on the Madsen 
ranch, and is for sale at all times. 

We are offering one to two hundred ewes bred to 
some of our choice stud rams; delivery November or 
December, at greatly reduced prices. Also have 700 head 
of big boned, thrifty, smooth ram lambs, the best we have 
ever raised. Prices reasonable. 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


focmeitieen Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Many times winner and champion. Grandson of “Old 467” 
P. 0. BOX 219 Home of “I AM”—the $2,000 Lamb PHONE 174 
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Just Arrived— 
First Selection of Imported Suffolks from England This Year 


‘ From the Same Flocks as Our Winning Ones 

100 Yearling Ewes Shown at Salt Lake and Sacramento Last Year— 

30 Rams Also the Top Priced Suffolk Rams in the Last 
National Ram Sale at Salt Lake. 


This is a really choice selection. Part of it will go to California at the 
time of the ram sale there; the balance will be for sale. 
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Wire or Write for Prices 


J.H. PATRICK & SON 


Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
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ROMNEY SHEEP 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters: Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 


your flock? ee: IF SO, USE 
IF SO, USE : ? | ROMNEYS! 
ROMNEYS! Send for literature 


A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


New Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Association 


The Secretary—P. O. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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Fine Perfect Branding Liquid 


Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold if properly applied. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 
Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 


Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 


Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
fluid. 























Black—Red—Green 
Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN DISTRIBUTING AGENTS 
Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. Basche-Sage Hdw. Co., Baker, Oregon 


Williams and Moore, Stockton, Calif. Salt Lake Hdw. Co., Pocatello, Boise, 
Nor. Calif. west Warehouse Co., San Francisco, Cal. SALT LAKE CITY a 3 + a Grand Junction, Cole. 
Cette arehouse Co.. Reno.’ Nov. Chas. F. Wiggs Bond-Baker Co., Roswell, N. M. 

T. C. Power & Co., Helena, Mont. Marshall Wells Hdw. Co., hd 
Erb Hardware Co., Lewiston, Ida. 224 So. West Temple St. Great Falls, — Portland 


FRANKLIN. 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
AGGRESSIN Protects Your Sheep! 


“\ ‘ICKNESS can knock profits faster 
ae) than anything, once it gets started 
< 


in a flock. Losses from Hemor- 
ie rhagic Septicemia are large in many 
sections. This disease is also known 
as Shipping Fever, Sheep Plague or 
Sheep Cholera. Franklin Aggressin im- 
munizes with one dose. Careful sheep 
and goat men are vaccinating with it as 
a sure means of protection. 
Price 2 cents per cc. Normal dose 2 cc. 


For infected or exposed flocks, Franklin 
psn: H-S Bacterin is highly —— 

md for free booklets giving full details. 
Drug Store Agencies carry Franklin Bi- Please send your new booklet on phecrmt s 


ologics, otherwise orders filled direct. Also copy of latest Government 


No cost or obligation. 
O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO Name 
LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Other Sales Offices: Fort Worth, Amarillo, El] Paso, Marfa, Kansas City, 
Alliance, Wichita, Santa Maria, Address 
Rapid City. Calgary 
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Spending 
millions locally 


HE nation-wide business of 
Swift & Company should not be 
allowed to obscure its local character. 
This is explained in an interesting 
way by the new Swift Year Book. 


For example, in the state of Iowa 
alone, Swift produce plants pay about 
$20,000,000 a year to farmers for 
butterfat, eggs and poultry. 


Similarly, Swift packing plants, 
cotton oil mills and refineries, and 
other units figure largely in the 
economic life of their communities. 
They bring millions of dollars into the 
states where they are located. 


Swift & Company plants buy raw 
materials in quantity, and the money 
so spent remains in the community. 
These plants purchase many other 
goods and services locally, just as 
other home industries do. 


Moreover, these units employ 
thousands of local citizens. These 
employes spend their money locally 
and many of them own their homes. 


They are working to encourage good 
citizenship, and to develop their local 
communities into better places in 
which to live. 


Send for Year Book 


Swift & Company’s 1930 Year Book 
gives many new facts about both 
local and national aspects of our busi- 
ness. In addition, it contains news of 
recent developments in the livestock 
industry and in the distribution of 
farm products to consumers. Mail 
coupon for free copy. 





Swift & Company 
Public Relations Dept. 


4107 Packers Avenue, 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a free copy of Swift & Company’s 
1930 Year Book. 


Name 





Address 





City 








_ Swift & Company 
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SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
FLOCKS ADVERTISED IN THIS ISSUE 














THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporated under the laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 261.000 Rambouillets now 
on record. Membership Fee: $10.00. 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose, “More 
Woo! and Mutton to the Acre than any other breed,” 
and in addition to playing a most important part in 
the sheep industry of the United States, have been 

exported to nearly every country in the world. 

President. John W. Ellis, Molino, Mo. 
Vice President T. L. Drisdale, Juno, Texas 
Treasurer. John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 
E. M. Moore, Mason, Mich.; Earl H. Seely, Mt, Pleas- 
ant, Utah; Joseph H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, pedi- 
gree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











American Corriedale 


Association 
7H 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 




















SOOSSSSSSSHHSHHHHSSHHHOOHHOHD 
National Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders Ass’n.. 


A Lincoln cross on many range 
flocks is necessary to produce the 
grade of wool most in demand. Such 
a cross will also give you an ideal 
range ewe. 

For information pertaining to this 

great breed, apply to 


D. T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
MARLETTE, MICH. 
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Sheep Advertised in 
This Issue 


HAMPSHIRES 


David Bethune, Winsper, Idaho... 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif... : 
Cambridge L. & L. S. Co., Cambridge, “Idaho... 
H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho.......... 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho. 
‘ RAMBOUILLETS 
Wm. Briggs & Son, Dixon, Calif... 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif. a ie 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, “Utah........37 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont...... ‘ 
Jess Elrod, San Angelo, Texas.................:-0:-:csssss-sssee . 
W. S. Hansen Co., Collinston, Utah 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona... 
C. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif... 
Kinz Bros. Co., Laramie, 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. | eens 
Manti Live Stock Co., Manti, Utah.................... 
Scuthern Utah Rambouillet Assn., 
Cedar City, Utah 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.. 
hew Zealand Romney Sheep Breeders Assn., 
Feilding, New Zealand.............. 
Eugene Tribble, Lodi, 
CORRIEDALES > 
Fdzmar Farm, Dixon, Calif... aie 
y ey Jickling, Elmira, Calif... 
I x Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 
LINCOLNS 
H. T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich.. 
R. S. Robson & Son, Denfield, Ont., 
COTSWOLDS 
li T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich. 
SUFFOLKS 
EjJgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif.................. 
J. H. Patrick, Ilderton, Ont., Canada... 
SOUTHDOWNS 
B-ownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif................. 
RANGE SHEEP 
Taybel] Sheep Co., 
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SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
1! inch, 1 column wide 
'4 pag 
{ page (1 column)... 
'4 page 
1 page 
Single column width, 214 inches—single 
column depth, 954 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 
Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 
Commercial advertising rates on applica- 
tion. 
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American Cotswold Reg- 
istry Association 


Write for list of members and breed- 
ers. If you have registered Cotswolds 
to sell, or wish to buy and will state 
what you have or want, wil’ try and 
assist you or give you desired informa- 
tion. 


Fr. W. HARDING 


Secretary 
Purebred Record Stock Yards, 
Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
D. C. LEWIS, President 
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SHROPSHIRES PRODUCE ’EM 
THE SMALL LAMB 
is the only one that will bring the top 
price when it reaches the high 
class market. 
Even the great West is learning this 
important lesson. Write for printed 
matter. 
American Shropshire Registry 
Association 
Lafayette, Indiana 
8,150 Members Life Membership $5.00 


W. F. RENK, J. M. WADE, 
President Secy.-Treas. 
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MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 











Stop 
and 


Think! 


What a pure bred Dorset Ram will do 
to improve your flock for mutton lamb 
production. The rams are excellent 
for cross breeding. The ewes are the 
best of mothers. 
Write for Literature 
CONTINENTAL DORSET CLUB 
HICKORY, PA. 


























DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 


HENRY C. BARLOW, President 
McKinney, Texas 
COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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T. A. Kincaid - - - - Texas 
Secretary W. D. Candland - - - - - - Utah 
T. J. Drumheller - - - Washington 
F, R. Marshall - - - - Salt Lake City, Utah Thomas Cooper - ~ - - - Wyoming 


Texas Sheep and 
T. A. Kincaid, 
E. B. Baggett, 

Ozona 


Utah Woel Growers Assn. 


H. W. Harvey, 


Jas. A. Hooper, Secretary 
Salt Lake City 
Washington Wool Growers Assn. 
T. J. Drumheller, President 


J. F. Sears. Se 
Yakima 


Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 
Thomas Cooper, 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 


McKinley 


Goat Raisers Assn. 
President 
Jr., Secretary 


President 
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President 
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Lamb Production Costs and Market Prices 


AMB prices can not stay down because they are below the 
L cost of production. This is the statement and view of many 
capable students of sheep affairs. The idea is reasonable, logical 
and reassuring, but just how does the principle operate? 

It is almost axiomatic to say that no commodity will con- 
tinue to be produced for sale at a figure below the approximate 
average cost of production. This, however, means that unprofit- 
able prices result in diminished production, which means a 
stronger demand in relation to supply and a return to prices 
that permit or promote production, This course of affairs may 
be, and usually is, very long continued. The survivors of the 
process are ultimately saved, but in the meantime a great many 
are wiped out. 

Therefore, it cannot properly be expected or assumed that 
lamb prices must quickly return to a profitable basis. It is 
quite probable, however, that supplies will so quickly be dimin- 
ished in the markets that a normal relation to demand will be 
reestablished and better prices restored. 

A very prominent figure in lamb marketing circles who 
writes the Wool Grower “not for publication”, suggests that the 
only remedy for the present situation is to be found in a reduc- 
tion by lamb raisers in their costs of production. It is extremely 
difficult to see how this can be done in any material degree. The 
suggestion seems to be entirely illogical and unreasonable at 
this time, because it is plain that the decline in prices has not 
been due to an inability or an unwillingness on the part of the 
purchasing public to pay prices for lamb that are consistent with 
profits to the raisers. The difficulty has been in the extreme and 
sudden increase in the supply, which situation, as suggested 
above, may perhaps be very quickly altered. Production costs 
must, of course, aways be maintained at a minimum point. If 
general depression continues and all industries are affected, there 
may possibly be a general reduction in wages and costs of ma- 
terials purchased for the sheep industry. This development, 
however, does not seem likely to occur. 

Another way of reducing production costs is by increasing 
efficiency and the amount and quality of product under existing 
conditions of production. This means more brain work and 
study, which is already being given by sheepmen generally 
in a way that compares favorably with what is being done 
in any other industry. 


The Red Desert 


areca, interest attaches to the article in this issue from Doctor 
O. A. Beath, entitled “The Red Desert As A Winter Sheep 
Range.” 
Grazing conditions on the Red Desert area of Wyoming 
have been frequently and exhaustively referred to, by academic 


writers on public domain questions, as a horrible example of the 
result of absence of bureaucratic regulation. This area has been 
repeatedly held up to Congressional committees and uninformed 
eastern conservationists as having been ruined by the uneconomic 
and unwise practices of the stockmen. 


As a matter of fact the improved conditions in this area, 
as Doctor Beath describes them, are the strongest possible tribute 
to the success of a system in which private interest and enterprise 
are given the fullest possible sway. The main parts of the lands 
in the Red Desert area have for some years been used under a 
system of control, through lease from the railroads, of a cooper- 
ative organization of sheep and cattle owners. The fact that 
these lands have carried such large numbers of stock, with- 
out deterioration in the native stand of forage, demonstrates 
that when given full opportunity private interests have handled 
them in a way that is not only good for those interests, but 
also fair and helpful to the public generally. 

The operation of the grazing associations which have ad- 
ministered the affairs of the users of these lands is also proof 
of, and tribute to, the practicability of stockmen using grazing 
areas under a cooperative plan within their own control. It is 
well that the facts in this situation have been so ably presented 
at this time by the impartial scientists of the Wyoming Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


The Resolution of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce 


O” of a clear sky came the recent thunderous pronunciamento 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce which was 
apparently designed to demolish, lock, stock and barrel, farm 
relief legislation, the Farm Board, and everything connected 


with it. For some months past the grain trade has been at 
outs with the Farm Board and the trade has not been in sym- 
pathy at all with the underlying principle of farm relief in the 
matter of controlling surpluses or fixing prices, as the grain 
trade terms it. Nor has it approved of the method of adminis- 
tration followed by the Board. Apparently this opposition 
gathered enough momentum as to cause the resolution passed 
by the Chamber at its recent meeting in Washington, D. C. 

This action of the Chamber was taken without the usual 
formality of submitting its intention to the membership through 
the medium of a referundum of its members as is customary 
in such cases. For this reason there is some question as to the 
degree of importance which should be attached to the Chamber’s 
resolution, any more than we would attach importance to the 
resolutions passed by any other body of men who might be 
swayed by the heat of any one-sided debate. 

The wool growers of the United States feel a deep concern 
in the question at issue. Cooperative marketing under the 
set-up devised by Congress, which has resulted in the selection 
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of the present Farm Board, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, has been looked 
upon with great hope by the producing 
elements in this country. These same 
producing elements are assuredly the 
backbone of this nation and their wishes 
and welfare should not be lightly dis- 
posed of by opposing and, we might say, 
utterly selfish interests. 

With these thoughts in view, the Presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation sent the following telegram to 
Mr. Butterworth, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce: 


“As councilor of the Chamber and 
President of the National Wool Growers 
Association, | protest against the attack 
on the farm relief legislation and the 
Farm Board made by resolution of our 
National Chamber for the reason that it 


reverses our former stand approving such 
legislation and the creation of the Farm 


Board. | cannot see any basis referendum 
No. 52, which justifies our present atti- 


tude. The resolution just adopted in the 
heat of debate and possibly prompted by 
financially interested parties opposed to 
the Farm Board, does not properly carry 
out the plan and procedure heretofore 
governing the Chamber’s official pro- 
which 
are only made after 


nouncements on vital questions, 
pronouncements 
referendum and approval of the majority. 


Such impromptu and illy considered 





CALENDAR 


California Ram Sale, Sacramento. 
May 19-21. 

Utah Wool Growers’ Midsummer 
Convention, Logan, July 14-15. 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, Brady, July 30-Aug. 2. 

National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, August 25-28. 

Nevada State Livestock Show, Elko, 
September 18-21. 

Pacific International L. S. Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Oregon, October 
25-November 1. 

Christmas Live Stock Show, Los 


Angeles Union Stock Yards, 
November 29 to December 6. 











action as the Chamber has taken in this 
instance can only result in decided lessen- 
ing of the Chamber’s influence in national 
affairs. Therefore | suggest a referendum 
as to rescinding or approving the resolu- 
tion in question.” 

—F. J. Hagenbarth 


In Memoriam 
Mrs. Marshall 
Ov the morning of the seventh of 
May at Washington, D. C., ff 

our National Secretary, F. R. Mar- § 
shall, suffered the greatest misfor- 
tune that can come to any man. 
His genial and beloved wife was 
called by the Grim Reaper to that 
well-earned reward which awaits, 
sooner or later, our worthy and 
loved ones. In this present instance 
the call came all too soon. Mrs. 
Marshall had many years of devo- 
tion, unselfish and unmeasured, 
ahead of her. The ways of Provi- 
dence are truly inscrutable. 

Mrs. Marshall was a warm friend, 
a kindly soul to all, and by all she 
will be greatly missed. Her literary 
bent was shown by the latest books 
that were always to be found on her 
library table. She was always in- 
formed to the minute on current 
topics, a source of inspiration to her 
husband and to her many friends. 
She was an ardent champion of 
the wool growers and often accom- 
panied Mr, Marshall on his journeys 
taken in behalf of their interests. 

A lovely pillow of flowers was 
sent by the executive committee of 
the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation to accompany her to her 
last resting place. Her interment 
took place in Washington, D. C., on 
the afternoon of May ninth. With 
her will rest the prayers and hopes 
of a host of friends and beloved 
ones; and to her husband, F. R. 
Marshall, there goes the deepest 
heartfelt sympathy of those who 
will mourn with him. 

—F. J. Hagenbarth. 


A MIDSUMMER CONVENTION 
CONSIDERED 

PECIAL notices have been sent to 4l| 

members of the executive committee 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
by President Hagenbarth, asking for 
their consideration of the suggestion to 
hold a midsummer session of the asso- 
ciation to discuss lamb market problems, 
The notice reads: 

“Inasmuch as the lamb situation has 
been critical the past winter and early 
spring, and feeders have lost heavily 
in their operations, | feel that the time 
has come when radical measures must 
be taken to increase the consumption of 
lamb. We have talked long enough: 
now the time for action, and radical ac- 
tion, has arrived. 

“1 am, therefore, suggesting to you, 
and asking your approval for the calling 
of a midsummer session of the National 
Wool Growers Association 
preceding the National 
August. We desire as much advance 
notice as possible in order to spread the 
news thoroughly and develop as much 
interest as possible. 

“Please address: National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Salt Lake City, Utah, at 
your earliest convenience, and state your 
desires in this matter, as well as any 
proposals or ideas you may have about 
it, and oblige, 


immediately 


Ram Sale in 


“Yours sincerely, 
F. J. Hagenbarth, Pres.” 





28-HOUR LAW VIOLATED TOO 
OFTEN: PROSECUTIONS IN- 
CREASED IN 1929 


no failure to observe the requirements 

of the 28-hour law which provides 
tor the proper feeding, watering, and rest 
of livestock in transit from one state to 
another, violators have been paying penal- 
ties aggregating $27,000 or more in recent 
years, the Federal Bureau of Animal In- 


dustry announces. Compliance with the 
law rather than penalties is the 
sought, the bureau points qut in remind- 
ing carriers that violations last year total- 
ed 415, which is a material increase over 
284 cases reported for prosecution the 
previous year. 
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WHO IS THE WOOL GROWER’S BEST FRIEND 


growers doubtlessly have 


been impressed by the fact that 
wool traders, speculators, and middlemen 
have become unusually interested in and 
sympathetic toward their welfare. These 
agencies, which are strenuously opposing 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, insist their attitude and actions are 
inspired solely by a deep and profound 
interest in the safety and security of the 
producer. They say the new national wool 
cooperative undertaking is unfair to the 
grower, is a dangerous experiment for him 
to become involved in and offers no ad- 
vantages Over the old way of wool mer- 
chandising. 

Why all this opposition? Why this 
sudden interest in the producer? It is 
extremely difficult to justify the opposi- 
tion on the grounds of interest in the 
grower’s welfare. The best brains of the 
nation feel that the solution of the pro- 
ducer’s problems lies in developing co- 
operative marketing on a_ nation-wide 
commodity basis. That is what the Fed- 
eral Farm Board is doing. The set-up 
for wool is the result of years of study 
and analysis by leaders of the industry. 
Men who have devoted their lives work- 
ing for the wool growers worked out the 
plan. They believe it sound and worthy 
of a fair trial. Given a trial, they are 
confident that it will grow in popularity. 

Wool speculators, or middlemen in any 
commodity for that matter, never have 
made their money by such philanthropy 
as they are now manifesting. They have 
built their fortunes by obtaining commodi- 
ties from the producers at the lowest 
possible cost and selling them for the 
highest price. Even if the producer did 
not receive cost of production in the 
transaction it was of no great concern to 
them. Doubtless they felt sorry for him, 
but generally to get things lower than 
cost presented itself as an extraordinary 
opportunity to make greater profit. Now 
the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion comes along with a plan which will 
return to the producer a larger share of 


By J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 


what the consumer pays for his commod- 
ity and it is assailed as unfair to him. 

About the only sound reason for the 
opposition is that the private speculators 
in wool do not want the producers to get 
together and develop the kind of national 
marketing agencies which the Federal 
Farm Board program is helping to bring 
about. All sorts of other reasons may be 
given but if they are put under the 
microscope they will prove to be only 
camouflage for the main one. 

The most helpful aspect of the situation 
is that the majority of wool growers them- 
selves are too well informed to believe 
most of the attacks on the new coopera- 
tive. They are in a frame of mind to 
make the most of the present opportunity. 
They have not forgotten the many times 
they have asked, through resolutions and 
pronouncements at their annual conven- 
tions, for adjustment in wool marketing 
practices that would give them greater 
control in wool merchandising. So, if the 
present wool marketing program is wrong 
in principle growers want it proved to 
them. They appear to be firmly convinc- 
ed that the wool marketing undertaking 
which has grown out of all the years of 
deliberation on the subject will succeed in 
a big way. 
move- 


Opponents of the cooperative 
ment have asserted that a cooperative is 
not qualified to handle the merchandising 
of wools and can not do it nearly so ef- 
fectively as an old line wool dealer. One 


attack on the cooperative reads: “The 
local cooperative must ship all of its wools 
to a National Cooperative located in 
Boston, and the National Cooperative 
must turn all of its wool over to one 
house, Draper & Co., to be sold. This 
means that all the wool will be put into 
one place, where every mill buyer will 
see thousands of bags of wool. This plan 
is not distribution of a commodity, but 
is concentration.” 

This assertion is untrue and made by 
someone who is not familiar with the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 


program. All of the wool will not be con- 
centrated at Boston. The corporation 
will adjust its selling program to the en- 
Wool will be 
stored at many points in the country and 
all markets will be reached. In some 
cases units in the corporation which have 
been selling wool in the past will be 
authorized to serve markets convenient to 
them when such practice appears to be for 
the efficiency of the movement. In an- 
pther case another wool house will continue 
to sell the wools from an _ organization 
affiliated in the movement, this firm to 
work in close cooperation with Draper & 
Cempany. The National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation will have the most effic- 
ient nation-wide selling service ever made 
available to the wool producer. 


tire United States market. 


Attacks on the wool cooperative move- 
ment infer that Draper & Company, easily 
the outstanding wool house of Boston, is 
certain to have a serious lapse in mer- 
chandising ability now that it has joined 
the new movement. Draper & Company 
is one of the most interested and deter- 
mined participants in this cooperative 
program. It has placed big stakes on the 
future of the movement, for it sacrificed 
a large and lucrative private business in 
wools to: become exclusive sales agents 
for the National Wool Marketing Corpo- 
ration. It is folly to assume that Draper 
& Company is not one of the most inter- 
ested parties and therefore will do every- 
thing within its power to make the 
movement a success—which means to 
merchandise the wool asembled in a man- 
ner that will be satisfactory to the thous- 
ands of producers enrolled in the national 
organization. Draper & Company fully 
appreciates that to obtain growers full 
value for their weols the most efficient 
and economical selling practices must be 
employed. It can be said without reserva- 
tion that growers in the cooperative move- 
ment have available the best intelligence 
in the wool selling field. Draper & 
Company handled more than 50,000,000 
pounds of wool last year. Since becoming 
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sales agent for the cooperative this firm 
has greatly expanded its staff and ware- 
house space and can handle in an orderly 
and efficient manner all of the wools the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
will attract. 

Opponents also say the plan for selling 
the wool is unfair to the producer. What 
could be fairer than selling wools on their 
merit? The marketing plan of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation is 
such that every grower benefits in pro- 
portion to the quantity and quality of the 
wool he contributes. The procedure to 
be followed by Draper & Company in 
handling the cooperative wool is identi- 
cally the same as that followed now by 
private wool houses, so if these agencies 
insist upon condemning the national co- 
operative selling procedure they might as 
well condemn their own way of selling. 
Wools from states or districts are made 
into “lines of wool”. When these lines are 
sold the grower is paid according to the 
quantity and quality of wool he has in 
the line. 

This is the policy followed by wool 
cooperative associations in the United 
States and has proved generally satisfac- 
tory. About the only difference between 
the new wool marketing program of 
handling wools and that of private wool 
dealers is that the profits accruing from 
assembling wools into lines will go to the 
producer rather than into the pockets of 
speculators. Wool traders have made 
much of their money by obtaining scat- 
tered clips in different sections and when 
a large volume was assembled grading it 
into different lines of wools. The different 
lines brought much more than could have 
been obtained for the clips sold individ- 
ually. 

The National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion is interested only in the welfare of 
the wool producer. Of course wool deal- 
ers are interested in his welfare too, but 
it is secondary to their interest in making 
a profit from handling the commodity he 
produces. The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation aims to get full value for the 
grower at all times. Everything but 
actual costs of operation will go to the 
grower. 


The National Corporation not only 
aspires to obtain full value but on a 


stabilized market. Stabilization will 
come through being the largest individual 
influence on the market. Controlling the 
volumes of wool necessary to become a 
continuous market factor will assure the 
producers full protection of the tariff. 
By giving the producer a generous ad- 
vance at the time his wool is delivered 
the corporation will be free to market his 
wools in an orderly manner throughout 
the year, an item of considerable signifi- 
cance in market stabilization. 

Everything in the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation program is to the 
advantage of the producer, just as_ it 
should be. Larger volume, efficient selling 
service at lowest cost, and other factors 
point toward this new organization as the 
marketing agency the growers long have 
dreamed about. 


An opponent of the wool program re- 
cently said, “I don’t believe the Farm 
Board will be able to accomplish what 
it has set out to do in wool marketing.” 
One hears much about the Farm Board 
doing this and doing that. Growers 
should remember that it isn’t the Farm 
Board that is taking the leadership in 
this wool cooperative movement; it is the 
growers themselves through their appoint- 
ed representatives. The Farm Board has 
extended to the wool industry extremely 
valuable facilities and opportunities but 
it is for the growers themselves to decide 
whether they want to take full advantage 
cf them. 

The Farm Board is doing all it can to 
help the wool movement and is behind 
the program 100 per cent. Let us keep 
in mind that this is the first big chance 
the wool growers ever have had to develop 
the kind of a grower-controlled and oper- 
ated marketing organization they have 
wanted. Without the opportunities made 
available through the Federal Farm Board 
this would be an insurmountable task, 
but through’ organized effort we can take 
full advantage of every opportunity offer- 
ed. 

The National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion is organized on sound business lines 
tc endure. The fact that the opposition 
is searching so diligently for weak spots 
in the program should only serve to spur 
the movement on. Our opponents do not 
want the wool cooperative to exercise 


the market influence we feel is necessary 
to protect fully the growers’ interests, 

It is fo: the growers themselves to say 
whether their interests are to be safeguard. 
ed on the American market for the first 
time as they should be. 





JAPAN PURCHASES WYOMING 
SHEEP 
¥ Sx Japanese government, represented 
by Commissioner Tomi Yoneda of 
the Department of Agriculture, purchased 
150 Rambouillet ewes and four stud rams 
from King Bros. Company of Laramie, 
Wyoming, the early part of April. The 
shipment was loaded at Laramie on April 
26 and was to be shipped via Seattle to 
Japan. 


“SERVE LAMB AND SAVE 


MONEY” 
a laps new styles in lamb cuts are coming 
into their own. Evidence: the 
mouth-watering description of dishes to 
be prepared from them in the May, 1930, 
McCall’s Magazine, one of the leading 
women’s magazines of the country. 

The article was written by Sarah Field 
Splint, the director of McCall’s Depart- 
ment, who substantiates her title, ‘Serve 
Lamb and Save Money,” in this way: 

“When you read the title of this article 
what did you think of? Weren’t legs of 
lamb and rib chops the first things that pop- 
ped into your head? And didn’t something 
like this run through your mind; ‘Save 

lamb is one of the expensive 
of course lamb stew is cheap 
but you can’t serve that often.’ But 
a sheep is rather a large animal, after all, and 
we all know he has a lot more to him than 
two hind legs, a few ribs, and a bit of stewing 
meat, even though most of us don’t use that 
knowledge to save ourselves money. We 
have fallen into the habit of asking the 
butcher for the familiar and higher priced 
cuts, while he has learned to give us only 
what we ask for, instead of offering new 
suggestions. Recently our cooking staff set 
out to discover the sheep’s best secrets: we 
developed so many delicious ways of serving 
the cheaper cuts of lamb that I haven’t half 
enough space to tell you about all of them 
here. I can only print a few of our best 
recipes, but I shall be happy to send you 
more if you wish them.” 
Then follow a dozen or so very tempt- 


ing recipes whose foundation piece is 
from the forequarter of the lamb carcass. 

The value of such an article in a mag- 
azine that is read by many thousands of 
American housewives need not be express- 
ed. It’s one of the best ways to increase 
the demand. 
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HE notes on weather condi- 

tions appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publica- 
tions of that bureau for the 
month of April. 

The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
ypinions upon questions relat- 
‘ng to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 


WYOMING 


Temperatures were steadily several 
degrees above normal through the month, 
and rainfall was much below the normal 


as a general rule. Range and pasture 


grasses have made a good growth, but in 
many sections the need for rain is to be 
observed, though no actual drought has 
yet occurred. It is driest over western 
counties. Livestock are in good shape as 
a rule, and weather conditions favored 
both shearing and lambing. The season 
is generally in advance of normal. 


Saratoga 


Fine weather, with a few nice showers 
and light snows, prevailed during April. 
The spring range is good at present, but 
will be dry if we do not get more rain 
soon. 

Everything points to a larger lamb 
crop this year. The winter losses in the 
ewe bands were only about two or three 
per cent, which is lower than in previous 
seasons, 

No sales of yearling ewes have been re- 
ported recently. Old ewes, bred and with 
the wool on, have been sold at $7.50 per 
head. 

Herders are being paid $75 per month. 
—Joseph Munz. 





AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


MONTANA 


Unusually warm weather with general, 
well distributed showers, was very favor- 
able for the starting of range forage, and 
for the spring improvement of livestock. 
Feeding ended earlier than usual, with 
animals rounding out in good shape. 
Lambing is well along, weather conditions 


being exceptionally favorable. Shearing 
was beginning in some sections. In some 


localities a good soaking rain would help 
the range. 


Roberts 


We have had a month of fine weather 
and now (April 26) prospects for feed on 
the spring ranges are good. 

Winter losses were about normal and 
the lamb crop will be about the same as 
usual. 

Sixty dollars a month is the wage for 
herders in this section. 


—C. R. Metz. 
Havre 


There were deep snows until the last 
of March, but now (April 8) the young 
grass is growing and range conditions are 
fair. Alfalfa hay, to be fed out of the 
stack, is $10 a ton. A part of my sheep 
have been fed in the morning during the 
winter months and then made to rustle 
the rest of the day. | haven't lost any 
sheep during the winter, but my feeding 
expenses have been above the average. 

There are not so many ewes to be lamb- 
ed as a year ago; also, there were fewer 
ewe lambs retained last fall for replenish- 
ment purposes. 

For my part, the new marketing plan 
will be a good change if it works out as 
expected, but it is a big undertaking and 
time alone will tell how it will develop. 

—James Kirk. 


Wilsall 


April gave us ideal weather for lambing. 
The spring ranges, though good now 
(May 3), will need rain in the near 
future. Winter losses were lower this 


year than usual, and the lamb crop is 
about the same size as that of a year ago. 
Herders’ wages are $75 a month. 





OREGON 


The month was mild, but the total 
precipitation was below normal, though 
the most of it came toward the close of 
the month, a favorable time for growing 
forage. Ground moisture supplies are 
ample in the northwestern portion, and 
sufficient for present needs elsewhere, but 
more is necessary soon. Lambing is over 
in most districts and shearing is well ad- 


vanced. Many cattle and sheep have 
been taken to summer range. 


IDAHO 


Temperatures were above normal, es- 
pecially during the early part of the 
month, but rain was hardly sufficient for 
current 


needs in most sections, and 


ground moisture is now deficient, making 
a good rain needful nearly everywhere, 
though range conditions are mostly good 
owing to recent showers of temporary 
benefit. Livestock are thriving every- 
where, and spring work is well along. 


New Plymouth 


A few places have had local showers, 
but generally rain is needed badly (April 
24). The range is getting dry. 

In comparison with the 1929 ctop, the 
lamb yield here will be about a 90 per 
cent one. Winter losses were somewhat 
lower than usual. 

The monthly wage of herders is $75. 


—N. S. M. 
Hailey 


April brought warm weather and a 
couple of rains; spring range feed is ex- 
cellent (April 23). 

Shorn yearling ewes have recently been 
selling at $10 a head; some old ewes 
with lambs have gone at $11 a_ head. 
About 10 per cent more lambs have been 
dropped in this section as compared to 
1929. 

Twelve cents with board is the rate 
that has been paid to shearers. Herders 
are getting $80 a month. 

—H., H. Neal. 
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Wayan 

We had warm weather with several mild 
showers during April, and the spring range 
feed is now (May 5) good. 

Our loss in ewes this winter was about 
three per cent, which is below that of last 
winter, and we estimate our lamb crop 
to be about ten per cent above the 1929 
yield. There have been no transactions 
in ewes and no contracting of lambs. 

The shearing was done in this section 
2t 1244 cents with board; herders are 
getting $75 a month. 

—Emil Stoor 


WASHINGTON 


.The weather has been milder than us- 
ual, and where soil moisture is plentiful 
grasses have made pretty good showings; 
but rain is needed, especially over the 
eastern portion, where generous rains 
would be of much benefit. Livestock 
have done well as a rule. The season is 
early in most sections; shearing is being 
completed locally, and some sheep are 
moving to summer pastures. 


NEVADA 


Warm weather continued most of the 
month, with only moderate precipitation, 
enough however to keep grass and other 
forage herbs growing nicely, the season 
being ahead of the usual development con- 
siderably. Shearing is practically com- 
pleted in some places on a good quantity 
of a good quality of wool. Livestock are 
generally in fairly good condition. More 
rain is already needed in many areas. 


UTAH 


Exceptionally warm weather prevailed 
practically all month, and there was 
enough rainfall over the northern and 
eastern portions to give the range a good 
impetus; but the range is dry as rainfall 
has been inadequate over the southern 
portion, where livestock are largely only 
fair. In the rest of the state livestock are 
doing pretty well. Early lambing, and 
the shearing of farm flocks have progress- 
ed rapidly and without hindrance of im- 
portance. 


Cedar City 


There has been very little moisture in 
this section this spring and as the winter 


Native vegetation. 


storms were below normal, the feed on 
summer ranges will be very scarce, unless 
we have good rains soon. 

There are and have been no sales for 
sheep this spring; some ewes and lambs 
have been offered at $6 a pair. The yield 
of lambs this year was about the same as 
in 1929. 

The shearing rate this year was 12% 
cents per head with board, and 15 cents 
without board. Herders are receiving 
from $75 to $100 a month. 

—Fernleigh Gardner. 


COLORADO 


Livestock, ranges and pastures are gen- 
erally in very good condition, temperatur- 
es having been persistently several degrees 
above normal, and in most sections, es- 
pecially over western counties, soil mois- 
ture has been sufficient for the needs of 
Rains have been es- 
pecially copious in the western slope 
country, while more rain would help in 
the eastern part of the state. Shearing is 
well along in the western slope area, and 
lambing is under way. 


Mack 


Weather and feed conditions are good 
here (April 24). All the lambs have not 
been dropped yet, but the crop will be 
about the same size as in 1929. Our 
winter losses were about 10 per cent, 
which is below those of previous years. 

Herders are getting $75 a month. 

I am in favor of a more suitable and 
more inexpensive way of dividing sheep 
and cattle range. Also, | am in favor of 
an extensive advertising campaign on 
lamb, provided all sheep owners will do 
their part in financing it. 

—C. E. Daily. 


NEW MEXICO 


Moderate temperatures prevailed, some- 
times a little above normal, and some- 
times a little below, but they were favor- 
able for plant growth. Rains came in 
enly local, light showers, and were in- 
adequate, leaving practically all the range 
territory very much in need of a good 
soaking rain. Pastures and ranges have 
steadily improved, especially where show- 
ers were heaviest, and livestock have thus 
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far had ample feed, and are in good 
condition, in most sections. 


Bloomfield 


Spring ranges are good at this time 
(April 26) after a month of fine weather, 

We have not lambed yet, but believe 
the crop will be a normal one. There 
has been no lamb contracting, nor tran- 
sactions in ewes. 

I do not think we can do too much or 
spend too much in the eat-more-lamb 
campaign. Also, shouldn’t we work on 
the forest grazing question? The f 
getting entirely too high. 

—Bruce R. Sullivan. 


~ & 


Lovington 

Sheep in Lea County (New Mexico) 
are in good condition; exceptionally so 
considering the short grass and scarcit) 
of moisture this spring. Very little feed- 
ing was done till toward lambing time 
and through that time. Cottonseed cake 
is the principal feed used here, with some 
alfalfa hay and grain sorghums—the lat- 
ter usually grown by the feeder. 

A couple of light snows in late winter 
left enough moisture to start grass, and 
the badly needed rains of the past week 
have saved it, so far. These rains were 
only light showers in some places, how- 
ever, and more will be needed soon. 

Lambing is practically over, with a 
fair lamb crop. Some growers are com- 
plaining of having a good many dry ewes 
to turn out, while others are saving a 100 
per cent lamb crop. 

A few of the larger sheepmen are going 
into the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration, but many, particularly the 
smaller growers, are holding off to see 
what independent buyers will offer at 
shearing time, Believe the National Cor- 
poration will gain in popular favor when 
its selling plan becomes more generally 
understood. 

No sales, that I have heard of, either 
of wool, lambs, or grown sheep. 

—Benton Mosley 


CALIFORNIA 


Showers came in moderate amounts 
and at timely intervals during the middle 
and latter portions of the month, and the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Leeward Side of a Ridge Makes a Good Camp Site 


THE RED DESERT AS A WINTER SHEEP RANGE 


SUALLY when reference is made to 

a desert one recalls shifting sand 
dunes, a notable barrenness, and a few 
scattered types of desert plants. With this 
in mind a traveler in crossing southern 
Wyoming for the first time would fail 
to note just where the so-called Red 
Desert begins or where it ends. It is not 
a true desert in that sense. 

The Red Desert is a part of the Great 
Divide Basin. It includes approximately 
six million acres, half uf which has no 
outlet. This is sometimes referred to as 
the inner basin drainage area. Roughly 
one may assign the tributaries of four 
streams which constitute the borders of 
this region: the Sweetwater on the north, 
the Platte on the east, the Little Snake on 
the south, and the Green on the west. 


A greal deal of publicity has been given 
this area from time to time because of 
its importance as a winter range, par- 
ticularly for sheep, Primarily it is a 
winter feeding ground and is so used. The 
lack of water during the summer season 
compels the sheep operator to seek other 
pasturage. The moisture from snow sup- 
plies the water requirements in this re- 
spect. Horses, cattle, and antelope may 


be seen here and there during the sum- 


By O. A. Beath, 
University of Wyoming 


mer and fall. It is of interest to note that 
the largest antelope reserve in the state 
is within the borders of the Red Desert. 


Forage Cover and Rainfall 


Through the years this sort of part- 
time grazing has resulted in the natural 
preservation of the desert forage. 
principal winter feeds are of the per- 
sistent type, that is, they retain their 
leaves under the severest weather. 
Some plants, like scaly saltbush, shed 
their leaves and seeds early in the fall 
and consequently much of their value is 
lost. The density and quantity of the 
forage cover of this region is directly re- 
lated to rainfall. A normal spring ac- 
companied by substantial precipitation 
means a good stand. On the other hand, 
a cold late spring with little or no mois- 
ture results in scanty growth regardless of 
more favorable conditions later on. 


Observations Over a Period of Time 


It is quite definitely established that 
the vegetation of this region has not 
deteriorated during the past thirty or 
more years. In 1898 Professor Aven Nel- 
son, botanist of the University of Wyom- 


The ° 


ing, cooperating with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, made a comprehen- 
sive report of the forage of this region. 
Something over a quarter of a century 
later this same botanist covered the same 
general region and reported no apparent 
change in its plant cover. In his first 
published report under the heading of 
“Means for Improvement of the Forage,” 
he states, “It is evident, however, that the 
forces now at work are tending “toward 
improvement. According to the most re- 
liable sheepmen, the same areas that 
twenty years ago would support only one 
sheep will now better support from three 
to five. This they attribute to gain in the 
strength of the soil due to the accumulat- 
ing manure. It seems probable that a 
more potent factor is found in the follow- 
ing: The cutting down to the ground 
of such vegetation enormously increased 
the number of annual shoots. . . ” 
During the past five or six years the 
author has made a great many plant 
collections in the Red Desert, both in the 
summer and winter. These seasonal sam- 
ples were obtained for the purpose of get- 
ting better acquainted with the food 
values of these plants at a time when 
they were being used. Observations have 
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Taken January 5, 1930. The Salt Bush Is Available with a Moderate Snow Cover. 
Note the Abundant Foliage. 


included every type area of the region 
and have also included the good and bad 
years of plant growth. Scant growth 
could invariably be correlated with ad- 
verse weather conditions. 


Forage Not Always Available 


Under normal conditions the forage of 
the desert is sufficient in quantity and 
strength to carry several hundred thou- 
sand sheep with little or no supplemen- 
tary feeding. When heavy snowfalls occur 
the smaller plants become obscured. If 
the storm is prolonged the feeding of 
hay, grain, cottonseed cake, or some other 
supplement becomes necessary. Because 
of the distance some operators are forced 
to haul their feed, the expense en- 
tailed becomes an item of no_ small 
amount. Have the sheepmen of this region 
been selecting-the most satisfactory feed 
to use along with the native plants? Or 
will sheep choose the proper balance re- 
gardless of whether it is a starchy food, 
like corn, or a protein tpye, like cotton- 
seed cake, as a supplement? 


Winter Range Plants 


-The group of plants occurring, widely 
distributed and retaining more or less 
foliage, includes sagebrush (black sage), 
salt bush (Nuttalls), winter fat (white 
Sage), brown sage, Indian millet wheat 
grasses, and, to a lesser degree, shadscale 
and allied plants. The winter fat is com- 
monly referred to as white sage but, as a 


matter of fact, it is not a true sage. The 
grasses are a valuable feed during the 
early part of the season. 

The common sagebrush referred to by 
some as “black sage” enters into the 
picture in many ways. The composi- 
tion of the leaves remains remarkably 
constant throughout the winter. Norm- 
ally they carry more carbohydrates and 
oily or fatty matter than alfalfa, about 
the same amount of crude protein, and 
less of the undesirable crude fiber. The 
presence of a pungent camphor-like sub- 
stance of course is the fly in the oint- 
ment. Sheep resent it as a steady diet. 
Much chemical work has been done here 
to find out just what this body is so 
that a supplement might be devised to 
partially offset its sharp taste. 

Because of its height the sagebrush may 
be the only visible vegetation protruding 
beyond the snow. It can afford temp- 


orary relief and has saved many a band 
of sheep from starvation. Its use for 
fuel for camps, as a barrier for distribut- 
ing snow, and as a protection from the 
siorms and winds is well known. 

The common salt bush of the desert 
is undoubtedly the most valuable for- 
age there. Although of the spreading 
type its sharp rigid stems withstand the 
pressure of the snow. When the snow 
settles and some melting occurs the plants 
are eagerly sought for by sheep even to 
the point of pawing away the snow. As 
the name indicates, it is a salty plant. 
Upon burning away the organic matter 
it yields on the average of about 20 per 
cent ash or minerals. Like the sage- 
brush there is little change in the com- 
position of the leaves throughout the 
winter. The crude protein content is 
about the same as that of alfalfa. The 
stems, that is the finer ones, have con- 
siderable food value. 

Winter fat, while not occurring so 
plentifully as the plants mentioned above, 
is a remarkable forage because of its 
food balance. In other words, its pro- 
tein, fat, carbohydrate contents are well 
represented, but no one constituent over- 
shadows the rest. With other feed it 
makes a very fine supplement. The crude 
fiber content is low and likewise the 
mineral matter is below that of the salt 
bush. The whole plant is edible. 

The brown sage, unlike its close rela- 
tive, does not have the pungent taste to 
the degree observed in the sagebrush 
leaves. The plants are small and succu- 
lent. The composition of the brown sage 
shows it to be, on the average, lower in 
protein than those referred to above. It 








Taken December 15, 1929. Feeding upon Salt Bush, Brown Sage and Bud Sage. 
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is, however, a very important forage of 
the region. 

The grasses serve as roughage and are 
high in carbohydrates. The lessening of 
the carbohydrates with the advance of 
winter is not very great. 


An Experimental Feeding Test 


After several years of checking on the 
food values of the desert plants it was 
decided to select a representative range 
and make a closer study of the problem. 
The cooperator was K. H. Hadsell of 
Rawlins, a sheep operator who has used 
the Red Desert for wintering his sheep for 
many years, Thirty-six three to four-year- 
old ewes with sound teeth were selected 
from a range band of three thousand. 
These were divided into three groups, 
branded and weighed. 

Group | was placed with a range band 
under the care of a herder. This band 
received cottonseed cake along with their 
range feeds. 

Group II was placed in a fenced range. 
This enclosure included mixed forage. 
Along with their grazing, daily feedings 
ef corn were made. (Due to an accident, 
one sheep died while being trucked to the 
scales for weighing. Hence this group 
consisted of only eleven.) This group was 
not herded. 

Group III was placed under the same 
conditions as Group II except that the 
supplementary feeding was cottonseed 
cake instead of corn. They weré not herd- 
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Sagebrush Holds the Drifting Snow, Thus Distributing Moisture and Leaving © 
the Smaller Plants Uncovered. 


The experiment began January 6, 
1930, and was concluded February 18, 
1930. During January the coldest weath- 
er of the year was experienced and as a 
matter of fact, it was nearly the coldest on 
record. Several heavy snowfalls occurred. 
The herded band naturally had the ad- 
vantage of grazing where feed was not 
covered. This also gave them a wider 
choice of plants. 


Results 


Group I.— 
1510 pounds 
1495 pounds 


Initial weight 
Weighed out . 
Group I].— 
1370 pounds 
1372 pounds 


Initial weight 
Weighed out . 














A Protection from Winds and Storms for a Bunch of Rams or Sheep Needing 
Special Care. 


Group III.— 
Initial weight 1480 pounds 
Weighed out . . 1485 pounds 
The fact that the experimental sheep 
were mature naturally precludes any 
marked gain in weight. It is interesting, 
however, to note that the group under 
the care of the herder did not do so well 
as those under fence, even though the 
latter at times were forced to paw away 
snow to get their feed. While both 
groups under fence gave slight gains, it 
would appear that the cake had a little 
advantage. Other conditions of course 


‘enter into this problem besides gains. 


As a preliminary experiment we were 
pleased to learn that, regardless of the ad- 
ditional feeding, sheep will select their 
own rations in their own way. 

Next winter additional phases of this 
subject will be considered: 


Soils of the Desert 


In appearance there is a similarity of 
texture running throughout the region. 
The moderate density of plant growth is 
evidence that the humus content is low. 
Alkali salts are mingled with the soil in 


more or less amounts. The underlying 
beds where careful examinations have 
been made indicate shales of high alkali 
content. In an arid region of this sort it 
is only natural that these minerals should 
work upward. In the north central por- 
tion of the Red Desert a soil survey was 
made a few years ago which included 
about 10,000 acres of land. It was found 
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that a portion of this was suitable for 
growing alfalfa and hays if irrigation 
water was used with care. No doubt other 
portions of the region could be utilized 
for raising feed. Water from the spring 
floods would have to be trapped in res- 
ervoirs and held for future use. The silty 
nature of the soil in some areas makes it 
difficult to prevent excessive seepage. 

The one outstanding observation that 
comes to one going about the dessrt is the 
similarity of vegetation on similar flats 
or benches: the lowlands running to 
greasewood and associated plants, the 
benches and ridges to plants less tolerant 
tc alkalies. 


Wind Erosion 


A day in the Red Desert when all is 
calm and warm is an experience. The ex- 
tensive, treeless region presents a condition 
where winds of varying intensity are the 
usual thing. I1 distributing snow and 
melting it they play a very important 
part. In the matter of soil erosion the 
author believes they are far more con- 
sequential than all other agencies combin- 
ed. The occasional rain or cloudburst 
occurring in the region is usually limited 
to a comparatively small area. On the 
other hand, the winds sweep over a vast 
area and those at hurricane velocities 
translocate immeasurable quantities of 
surface soil. Anyone who has had the 
experience of witnessing one dust storm 
of this region will be impressed with the 
significance of wind erosion. 

The great depression referred to in the 
introduction of.this paper has been carved 
out by the winds. The western flank of 
Crook and Green mountains caught the 
heavier particles and held them in the 
form of dunes. Unquestionably the ac- 
tion of wind has had, and is still exert- 
ing, a marked influence upon the vegeta- 
tion of the whole region. 


Control of Range 


Because so much of the Red Desert 1s 
government land, one might assume that 
first come, first served. Such is not the 
case. Through the efficient operation of 
the Rock Springs Grazing Association a 
sane and judicious procedure of handling 
the vast herds has been worked out. The 


fact that the range this winter is carry- 
ing between five and six thousand sheep 
makes it sufficiently clear to those who 
have an unselfish interest and  under- 


standing of the matter that the preserva. 
tion and improvement of this great feed. 
ing ground is the outstanding wish of 
those who use it. 








SPRING CONDITIONS IN OREGON 


MM" and April were good months 
for the range sheep operators in 
Oregon. With the earliest lambing oper- 
ations in February weather conditions 
were excellent and as later bands 
were lambed out during March, re- 
ports of high lambing percentages con- 
tinued to come in. While generally 
speaking ewes were reported in not as good 
condition as a year ago, exceptionally 
favorable weather conditions now in- 
dicate a lamb crop better than last year. 

There was apprehension in some 
(juarters among sheepmen because of the 
lack of moisture for early spring grass, 
as well as for later feed on the higher 
ranges. Heavy April showers, however, 
in the foothill areas of the state ended in 
these favored sections, for the time being 
at least, this apprehension. Over most 
of the range country there is a carpet of 
green grass stimulated by April rains. 
This situation promises a good lamb crop 
as the bulk of the range lambing is done 
in April. There are indications, unless 
showers continue, that sheep will have to 
seek higher ranges earlier this year than 
usual. 

The hay shortage which was thought 
a possibility last fall failed to materialize 
as the winter did not require heavy live- 
stock feeding. Some carryover of hay is 
reported in Klamath, Lake, Malheur, 
Union and Baker counties as well as in a 
few other districts. In most counties the 
spring hay price was lower than the fall 
price. Crop reports indicate that there 
will be about the same acreage in Oregon 
devoted to hay this year as last year. In 
some sections of the state where there was 
a lack of snowfall to provide irrigation 
water less alfalfa and clover is being 
planted and more rye and other grains for 
hay that require less water. 

In Lake County March and April 
storms encouraged livestock men. Lamb- 
ing was in progress in some bands with ex- 


Wool 
of that county are considering the or. 


cellent results reported. growers 


ganization of a cooperative marketing 
association. 

In Malheur County early lambing was 
completed during March, good crops 
being uniformly reported. Sheep began 
moving onto the early range during March 
but grass conditions were not too favor- 
able. These were improved, however, 
in some portions of the county by late 
April rains. Some shortage of irrigation 
water is expected, which may reduce the 
hay production this year and increase the 
acreage of alfalfa left for seed. 

Wallowa County in the northeast corner 
of the state has one of the most promis- 
ing crop and range prospects for 
1930 of any Oregon county. Reports 
indicate that there is more snow in the 
Wallowa mountains than a year ago, and 
plenty of irrigation water is expected. 
Both sheep and cattle are reported in good 
condition with the most favorable out- 
look so far a local conditions are concern- 
ed that has prevailed for several years 

In western Oregon in March and April 
an abundance of grass burst forth. Thin 
ewes picked up rapidly. However, in 
many farm flocks which were not supplied 
with feed during the January cold spell, 
there was a heavy ewe as well as lamb 
loss, the grass coming too late to prevent 
it. The well equipped farm flock 
operator with shelter and feed, however, 
had a normal lamb crop with no loss of 
ewes to speak of. 

A rather serious outbreak of rabies oc- 
curred in Harney County during February 
and a number of cattle and sheep were re- 
ported lost as a result of the disease. 
Representatives of the state veterinarian’s 
office cooperating with federal hunters 
immediately got on the job and did every- 
thing possible to curtail the outbreak. 


—W. L. Teutsch 
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A SPRING WARNING 


By Dr. C. Dwight Marsh, U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry 








A Range in Montana Where Many Sheep Perished 
After Eating Deathcamas. 


. hoe pictures are published to show 


what has happened and may happen 
again, to herds of sheep when they come 
on summer range. The Wool Grower has 
published a series of articles on plants 
poisonous to sheep. Presumably the read- 
ers of the journal have read these articles 
and perhaps have been interested in them. 
Some readers, however, especially if pois- 
onous plants are not troubling them at the 
time of the reading, promptly and more 
cr less completely, forget what they have 
read. On this account it may be worth 
while to remind them that some poisonous 
plants are of especial importance at this 
season of the year. Forewarned may be 
forearmed. It is not pleasant, after two 
or three hundred sheep have become bloat- 
ed carcasses to recall that, at some time, 





one has read something about these pois- 
onous plants, and that possibly the losses 
might have been avoided, while now he 
faces a decided discount in his season’s 
profits, 

The picture taken in the forest shows a 
few of some 900 sheep that died out of a 
flock of about 1,900 in the state of Wash- 
ington. It was rather discouraging, was 
it not? The other picture was taken in 
Montana. The loss here was smaller, but 
it was sufficient. 

In both of these cases the guilty plant 
was deathcamas, which was described in 
the July Wool Grower, 1928. These plants 
do their work in the spring and early 
summer at the time when the flocks come 
on summer range. The grass-like leaves 
are succulent and doubtless more or less 


Here in the State of Washington 900 Sheep of a Band 
of 1,900 Died in a Short Time from Eating Deathcamas. 


attractive to the sheep and are frequently 
eaten in sufficient quantities to produce 
most disastrous results. Possibly more 
sheep are killed by deathcamas than by 
any other range plant. 

Now, what must the herder do? There 
is no successful way of treating the poison- 
ed animals. When they show symptoms 
all he can do is to keep them quiet and 
hope, almost against hope, that some of 
them will recover. The only sure way of 
preventing loss is to become acquainted 


.with the plant in advance of trouble, and 


miake sure that the flocks do not graze 
where deathcamas is abundant. _ The 
plants are widely distributed over the 
ranges of the northwestern states. 

Every sheep owner and herder should 
familiarize himself with their appearance 














Meadow Deathcamas 


Choke Cherry 


White Laurel 


Black Laurel 
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through the Wool Grower article and 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1273 of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Asking for help 
after the loss is like shutting the barn door 
after the horse is stolen. 

Another source of loss in the spring is 
the wild cherry. This is treated in the 
Wool Grower of August, 1929. In that 
article the danger of cherry-lined trails is 
emphasized. A few cherry leaves do not 
harm, but when sheep are driven rapidly 
over trails where other forage is scarce, 


it is not unusual for many deaths to occur, 
Many trails leading to shearing plants are 
lined with cherries with the result that 
frequently some sheep are poisoned when 
going to be sheared and others when they 
return to the range. Cherry poisoning 
is definitely connected with short feed. 


Never drive hungry sheep over a cherry- 
bordered trail. 

If they become poisoned, as in the case 
of deathcamas poisoning, there is little 
to be done except to wait, hoping that too 
many will not succumb. Many of them 
may recover; some of them pretty certain- 
ly will not. Presumably every one knows 
the wild cherry, so that no one can have 
the excuse that he cannot recognize the 
plant. Just remember that, in sufficient 
quantity, it is decidedly poisonous and is 
a possible source of a good deal of trouble. 

Men ranging herds in the California 
mountains should bear in mind that there 
the laurels get in their worst work in the 
early part of the season. These have been 
described in the Wool Grower in the 
number issued June, 1929. They are 
readily recognized and can ordinarily be 
avoided. 








SHEEP AFFAIRS 


IN AUSTRALIA 


By “Merino” 


Sydney, April 1 


ee to the decline in wool prices, many 

sheep breeders of Australia and New 
Zealand are now turning their attention 
to the producing of fat lambs for both 
the export trade and for home consump- 


tion. Controversy has arisen as to the 
best or most suitable breeds of sheep to 
accomplish this object, as in four different 
centres four different results have been 
recorded by the government stock branch- 
es. However, from private enterprises 
and experience, it has been found that the 
Ryeland ram, the Dorset Horn ram, the 
Southdown ram, or Corriedale ram used 
cn the large framed Merino ewe, the Lin- 
coln x Merino ewe, Border-Leicester x 
Merino ewe, the English-Leicester x Mer- 
ino ewe, Corriedale ewe, or Romney 
Marsh ewe will produce the best results. 
In New Zealand the English Leicester ram 
or Southdown ram is used on the half- 
bred ewe or Romney Marsh ewe. 

As it is what goes down the throat that 
plays an important part in the finishing off 
of the fat lamb, many Australian breeders 
are now following New Zealand’s lead in 
laying down pastures comprising English 


Rye grass, Cocksfoot, White Dutch clover 
and Subterranean clover in those climates 
suitable, such as in the higher rainfall 
country and on the irrigated areas. In 
the drier areas and those subject to the 
channel irrigation schemes, Wimmera Rye 
grass with Subterranean clover is being 
grown with a cover crop of oats, the fod- 
der being fed off when dry. Lucerne is 
also being freely grown for the fattening 
of lambs, especially in irrigable areas, in 
close proximity to the rivers, and in dry 
areas where the roots can get down to some 
underground moisture, 

By the prohibition of the export of 
stud Merino sheep from Australia, agitat- 
ors now appear to think that at the forth- 
coming sales high glass stud sheep will be 
disposed of at bargain prices. It is con- 
tended, however, that these men, chiefly 
small breeders of flock sheep, want to 
realize that Merino stud breeding is a 
costly occupation with great risk, so with 
the elimination of the overseas markets, 
many of the breeders will gradually cut 
down their studs and breed rams only 
for their own requirements; for the vast 
majority of the stud Merino breeders in 


Australia are large wool growers and can 
absorb a large number of rams each 
season. 

Export of British breeds and Corriedales 
can still be carried on. Mr. A. F. Carr of 
Chatsbury, Gouldburn, New South Wales, 
has recently sold to Dr. E. E, Brownell of 
California one high class stud Romney 
Marsh ram. Other sales have also been 
made to breeders in Uruguay and Monte. 
video. 

Owing to the shortage of funds abroad, 
much more wool this season has been 
skipped direct to London for sale, the last 
sale in March offering some 185,000 bales 
of Australian wool. Notwithstanding 
this, 1,452,870 bales have been sold in 
Australia this season, and there are 
873,292 bales of wool still held in store 
there. New Zealand has offered 1|13,- 
748 bales and sold 89,906 bales for this 
season. 

The wools offered at the various centres 
this season are of similar types to those 
offered in previous years, except at Sydney 
where much more fine Merino wool up to 
an 80’s spinning quality has been offered, 
This has taken the place of the 64’s which 
for so long dominated that market. Such 
a switch over to the finer Merino wool 
shows that there is plenty of such wool in 
Australia if that is what is wanted by the 
buyers. 

For the twelve months ending December 
31, 1929, New South Wales had, accord- 
ing to the preliminary figures, 50,574,000 
sheep, which is an increase of 225,000 over 
the previous year’s total; Queensland had 
18,509,201; Victoria, 16,498,222; South 
Australia, 7,079,947; Western Australia, 
8,937,602; Tasmania, 1,900,000 and 
Northern Australia, 10,000, which makes 
a total of 103,518,972 sheep. New Zea- 
land had 29,051,382 sheep. 

The weather conditions throughout Aus- 
tralia are still mixed. On the eastern 
coastal belt heavy rains have fallen and 
luxuriant pasturage has resulted; in cen- 
tral Australia and parts of Queensland, 
floods have been recorded—in some parts 
the best rains for over five years. Other 
sections, including many of the large 
Merino breeding areas, are in urgent need 
of rain. New Zealand is, on the other 
hand, good, as is Tasmania. 
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ITH domestic wool prices averag- 

ing 29%4 cents per pound below 
the last week in April, 1929, or a de- 
cline of 31 per cent, and with world wool 
prices at the end of March at the lowest 
level in nearly a quarter of a century, it 
hardly requires a great deal of courage to 
indicate that world wool prices have been 
deflated sufficiently; and the future pro- 
spects are much more hopeful. In the 
face of these sharply lower prices and the 
fect that wool was on the bargain counter 
in March, some have been holding the 
opinion that still lower wool prices would 
b> seen. The basis for these conclusions 
vas the emphasis on the weak world 
statistical position, deflation in general 
commodity prices and continued unfavor- 
able consuming reports. These opinions 
did not take into full consideration the 
decline of 31 per cent under a year ago as 
well as the fact that prices had reflected 
all the known and indicated weak statis- 
tical trends. 


The advance in world prices as re- 
flected by a gain in the Fairchild Index of 
Australian prices from an average of 
24.70d (49.40 cents) as of the March low 
point to 26.50d (53 cents) as of the end 
of April, or an increase of 7 per cent, has 
clearly demonstrated the fallacy of over- 
emphasizing unfavorable conditions when 
the price of a commodity has more than 
reflected these factors. 

The writer wishes to point out that 
while the situation is more hopeful for 
the rest of the year, this does not, of neces- 
sity, mean that wool prices will continue 
to advance markedly for any length of 
time. It does, however, indicate a fair 
lecovery and_ stabilization at about 
10. per cent to 15 per cent above 
the low point. This would bring the aver- 
age, based on the Fairchild Index of eight 
domestic numbers, to about 75 to 80 
cents per pound, as compared with the 
current low of about 65 cents per pound, 
and as compared with an average for 1929 
of 93 cents, $1.07%4 for 1928, and 9414 
cents for 1927. It should approximate 
the average of the early part of 1922. 





World Wool Market Conditions and Future Prospects 


By A. W. Zelomek, Statistician-Economist, Fairchild Analytical Bureau 





However, in comparing with 1922, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the prices 
today include 31 cents duty for scoured 
wool, while the prices prevailing for the 
early part of 1922 were duty free. 

The slightly optimistic attitude regard- 
ing wool prices is warranted despite the 
failure of the world statistical position 
to show any material improvement. The 
basis of the current improvement was in 
the price itself, for economic history shows 
that prices may show recovery from 
levels exaggeratedly low even though pes- 
simism is still at its height. 

During the latter part of 1926 when the 
world was contending with the largest 
visible supply of cotton on record and 
at a time when general pessimism was at 
its height, prices showed a substantial re- 
covery. The basis of this recovery lay in 
the fact that on the one hand the prices 
had more than discounted this record sup- 
ply and on the other that the low prices 
began to stimulate increased demand. 

The recent recovery in world wool 
prices without any material improvement 
in the statistical position was a conse- 
quence of the feeling that prices had more 
than discounted the unfavorable factors 
and that increased buying was logically 
to be expected. -A somewhat similar de- 
velopment is expected for the United 
States. 

In this connection, it is necessary to 
point out that domestic prices have 
moved in relation to world prices. It 
has been found that domestic wool prices 
follow foreign prices one to three months 
later. While domestic conditions may 
temporarily prevent a rise or a decline, 
they can hardly resist the world trend 
for any length of time. This conclusion 
is logical in view of the fact that the 
United States still produces only about 
50 per cent of its requirements for 
clothing purposes and is dependent on 
imports for its .balance. It is this 
difference required that tends to de- 
termine prices. Any attempt, therefore, 
to influence domestic prices to prevent 
this reflecting of foreign trends.can hardly 
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bear fruit in face of a different move- 
ment in world markets. The basis for 
firm to slightly higher prices has been 
reached in foreign markets and as a con- 
sequence, the domestic price structure will 
have to reflect this. 

In spite of the unfavurable prices pre- 
vailing throughout most of the current 
season, the movement of wool from pro- 
ducing countries may stll be considered 
constructive. We find that the amount 
of wool sold and shipped from Australia 
during the period July through March 
inclusive was 1,669,000 bales as com- 
pared with 2,225,000 bales during the 
corresponding period a year ago. How- 
ever, sales during April showed a sub- 
stantial increase with the effect that the 
carryover in that country as of the end 
of June will hardly be as excessive 
as earlier reports suggest. The extension 
of the selling season will enable greater 
clearances from that country. 

Sales in New Zealand for the first nine 
months were also considerably below a 
year ago. The total was 406,833 bales 
as against 517,278 bales for the previous 
period. Yet, considering the unfavor- 
able price situation, these figures may 
also be considered rather constructive, es- 
pecially since April showed a gain in 
sales, and increased shipments were re- 
ported for later offerings to London. 

Data from South Africa show a more 
favorable picture, for clearances in that 
country were much larger than in other 
producing countries. When the price de- 
pression was at its height several months 
ago, most of the South African clip had 
been disposed of. The extent of that 
clearance by the middle of April appears 
in the total of 750,000 bales exported 
from July 1, 1929, to April 12, 1930, in 
which a total of 250,000 bales was export- 
ed from January 11 to April 12. This is 
practically equivalent to the amount ex- 
ported for the corresponding period a year 
ago. Stocks of wool at South African 
ports at the end of January, 1930, show- 
ed a total of 36,653,000 pounds as com- 
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pared with 28,319,000 pounds at the end 
of January, 1929. 

Somewhat similar conditions may be re- 
ported for South America, with stocks in 
the Central Produce Market of Argen- 
tina 4,464 tons or only slightly below the 
corresponding figure on the same date 
last year. Therefore, from a probable 
world available supply standpoint, the 
carryover into the next season while 
larger than a year ago, will not be as 
excessive as earlier reports indicated. 

Stocks in the United States, consider- 
ing imports as well as domestic produc- 
tion, also fail to show any gain over a 
year ago. The decline in imports has 
been more than sufficient to offset the 
smaller rate of activity in the consuming 
industries. 


With the carryover in the new season 
above a year ago, though not excessive, 
the question as to probable 1930-31 pro- 
duction is significant. Current reports 
from Australia show that copious rains 
have improved grazing conditions, with 
the result that production might approxi- 
mate the 1929-30 total. However, 1929-30 
total was below the 1928-29. Low prices 
should naturally tend to halt the sharp 
upward trend in production, which had 
shown a gain in Australia from an aver- 
age of 727,709,000 pounds for the aver- 
age years 1909-1913 to 833,739,000 
pounds in 1925 and 950,000,000 pounds, 
an all-time peak, in 1928 to a 
probable total of 915,000,000 pounds in 
1929. Therefore, the largest world wool 
producing country will show hardly any 
marked increase. 

Reports from New Zealand suggest very 
little change, with the possibility of a 
slight gain from the new record peak of 
255,000,000 pounds in 1929. This in 
turn compares with only 179,932,000 
pounds for the average years 1909-1913. 

While it is as yet too early to indicate 
the probable trend of production in South 
Africa on the basis of current conditions, 
one is justified in assuming a probable 
slight gain, especially in view of the fact 
that a good portion of the clip in that 
country was disposed of during the first 
half of the season. 


The further increase in the number of 
sheep slaughtered in South America to 


a new monthly average peak in 1929 as 
well as a continuation of this practice 
during the first couple of months sug- 
gests that the clip during the coming sea- 
son may fail to show any material in- 
crease. Argentina production, however, 
was affected by the long drouth last sea- 
son. 

United States production for 1930 was 
estimated by the Fairchild Analytical 
Bureau at a new record total of 310,993,- 
000 pounds or an increase of only 2,046,- 
000 pounds as compared with last season. 

In general, therefore, the coming world 
clip should show hardly any material in- 
crease. The significant feature is that it 
follows a year in which was recorded the 
first decline in world production in years, 
for the 1929-30 production when finally 
announced will show a decline under 
1928-29. The fact remains that the low 
prices prevailing and the lower level for 
the next decade as compared with the past 
decade indicate that, from a price stand- 
point, there will be hardly any incentive 
for any marked continuous advances in 
production. 

In a previous article, the writer pointed 
out that the world consumption prospects 
were slightly more favorable, especially 
in view of the relatively low prices pre- 
vailing. There is very little change in 
the conclusion since the March article. 
In fact, since that period, there has been 
very little world recovery, with some 
countries showing a further decline part- 
icularly Japan. However, the most con- 
structive factor in the future consump- 
tion outlook is the further easing of the 
money situation, which eventually must 
be reflected in improved general business. 

Any improvement in world consuming 
countries will be reflected in increased de- 
mand for wool, because world consuming 
stocks are relatively low. This is clearly 
indicated by’ stocks of tops in combing 
establishments on the Continent, which 
showed the first decline under the cor- 
responding period a year ago, for which 
records are available since 1927. The 
total at the end of Marcn was 22,774,000 
kilos as compared with 22,850,000 kilos 
as of the end of March, 1929. 

Our reports show that stocks in Jap- 
anese warehouses are also below a year 


ago, while it is estimated that stocks in 
England have shown a decline. In fact, 
the recent estimates show that total stocks 
on the Continent are probably 
250,000 to 350,000 bales, 


equivalent, below the corresponding pe- 


about 
Australian 


riod a year ago. Therefore, any improve- 
ment in consumption should be reflected 
in increased demand. Buying should in- 
crease because activity has been at a low 
ebb for quite some time, and there is some 
evidence of an improvement before the 
end of 1930. 

The five-year plan for the textile in- 
dustry in Russia suggests increasing needs 
of wool by that country. According to 
the Soviet Union, the output anticipated 
for 1932-33 shows an increase of 161.8 per 
cent over 1927-28. Imports will continue 
since the measures taken for the increase 
of sheep raising in that country will hard- 
ly produce their full effect until some 
years after 1933. 

The consuming situation in the United 
States is also more favorable. The de- 
cline in consumption during the first 
quarter was exceedingly marked and was 
the lowest for any corresponding quarter 
in years. This decline followed a high 
rate of activity during 1929. The basis 
for improved domestic consumption is 
indicated by the following: 

1. The low point of the current busi- 

ness recession has been seen. 

2. Men’s apparel sales have fallen be- 
low the normal level, based not on- 
ly on increasing population, but also 
static population. In other words, 
consumption of men’s clothing has 
fallen below normal demand—in fact 
has been below the levels expected 
on the basis of population growth 
during the past several years. Pro- 
duction of men’s woolen suits in 1929 
was about 334 per cent below 1928, 
with the first three months of this 
year showing decline of about 20 
per cent under 1928. 

. Wardrobes of men’s clothing gen- 
erally are depleted; particularly is 
there a potential demand for over- 
coats ripening now after the decline 

(Continued on page 46) 
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What the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation 


Means to the Producer 


| A Presentation of the New Selling Arrangement by 


Mr. C. C. Teague, Representative of the Citrous 


Fruit Industry on the Federal Farm Board 


His method of selling (cooperative 

marketing) must eventually univers- 
ally appeal to the producer as the surest 
safeguard he can have that his product 
will be marketed in the long run to best 
advantage. Cooperatives and cooperative 
marketing are no longer on trial in the 
case of many farm products—and there is 
every reason to predict that the time is 
fast approaching when every farm pro- 
duct will be included in the list. 

The Federal Farm Board is rapidly in- 
spiring the movement for instance in the 
case of wool: wool growers throughout 
the nation are recognizing the merits of 
this big idea and are enrolling with their 
regional cooperatives everywhere. 

A National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion has been formed with headquarters 
in Boston, which has engaged as agents 


the exclusive services of a competent sell- 
ing organization. These agents have also 
put their large field force to work to 
assist the regional cooperative associations 
in putting before the growers everywhere 
this real opportunity. Money borrowed 
from the Farm Board by the National 


Wool Marketing Corporation is available 
to wool growers through the local cooper- 
ative association. Preshearing advances 
can be had at the rate of one dollar per 
fleece and when the grower has shorn and 
delivered his wool a further very substan- 
tial advance is made. The National Wool 
Marketing Corporation receives all this 
cooperative wool which it sells as a con- 
signment, at a very nominal charge, and 
the balance due the grower is sent to him. 

A percentage of this commission charge 
is retained by the regional cooperative as- 
sociation to build up a growers’ reserve 
fund there. Similarly a certain percentage 
of the commission charge goes into the 
treasury of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation to build up a reserve for the 
Thus a 
real growers’ fund will gradually be built 
up from which Farm Board loans will be 
paid and the surplus remain as the grow- 
ers’ capital, which eventually should as- 
sume proportions large enough to make 
further borrowing from the Farm Board 
unnecessary. We then have a grower- 


local cooperative associations. 











owned, grower-controlled wool industry 
from sheep to manufacturer. 

By pooling all these consignments and 
selling them under one head, a sufficient 
quantity of wool will be gotten together 
to be a dominating factor in the wool 
market of this country. “In union there is 
strength.” 

With such tremendous advantages ac- 
cruing to the wool grower, little wonder 
is it that estimates are 100 to 150 millions 
of pounds of wool (out of the total UV. S. 
production of about 300 million) will be 
so marketed this year by the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, the first 
year that the government has been behind 
the movement, 

One of the principal difficulties of the 
wool producer is that he has no control 
over the marketing and distribution of his 
wool. The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation offers an opportunity to the 
wool producers to act collectively in the 
In my opinion 
it is in the interest of every wool producer 
to join this organization. 


marketing of their wool. 






























































O* April 21, the New York Cotton 
Exchange submitted to the wool 
trade a proposal for the establishment of 


a future market for wool tops, or “‘a con- 
The 
plan provides for a clearing house in New 
York City “to facilitate the adjustment 
of contracts entered into between members 
and an arbitration board to be located 
permanently in Boston,” and the setting 
up of a “standard type of as unalterable 
a character as possible and differentials 
as narrow as practical”. Grease wool does 
not lend itself to the establishment of 
such a standard type as a future market 


tract in wool for future delivery”. 


A FUTURE MARKET FOR WOOL TOPS? 


would demand, but “wool in a semi-manu- 
factured state—tops—can be standardiz- 
ed with very small differentials”, the Cot- 
ton Exchange contends. 

A diversity of opinion has arisen in 
the trade on the merits of the proposal. 
Opposition has been expressed on the 
grounds that such a market will have.“‘the 
effect of causing those who buy wool to 
delay in taking in quantities which they 
had purchased”; that “despite the ex- 
change statement that tops can be stand- 
ardized, this standard means very little in 
that each topmaker has his own standard, 
his own individual blends which he does 





not wish to disclose, in other words, his 
quality reputation as a topmaker”; that 
there “is no economic necessity for such 
an exchange”, and “that it will only be 
a New instrument with which the gamblers 
may speculate”. Such expressions have 
come mainly from the older men in the 
business. The smaller houses and those 
young in the business are favorable to the 
proposal, largely, it is pointed out, be- 
cause less capital will be tied up in their 
operations. No official action has been 
taken on the matter. 

The proposal of the New York Cotton 


Exchange to the wool trade is given 
below: 


THE PROPOSAL OF THE NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 


It has been suggested that the New York 
Cotton Exchange again approach the wool 
trade with a view of determining its attitude 
toward establishing a contract in wool for 
future delivery. 

Wool and wool manufacturing have ex- 
perienced a marked depression since 1925. 
Changes in fashion, the pressure of other 
textiles seeking an outlet and a lack of bal- 
ance between production and consumption 
have played their part in bringing this situ- 
ation to pass; but is it not possible that too 
strict an adherence to old methods of doing 
business has also operated against a return 
to normal conditions? 

The United States produces about 10% of 
the world’s supply of wool and imports about 
40% of its needs. Consequently it is de- 
pendent upon world values. é 

In a period of prolonged depression the 
sale of spot wool in any large quantity is not 
only difficult but apt to establish an unjusti- 
fied value. : 

This is because wool has lacked the stabil- 
izing influence which only a Future Market 
can furnish. 

Perhaps the wool trade does not fully ap- 
preciate the stabilizing influence on prices 
of the trading operations of the investing 
public, which by its purchases at times of 
over-production, and sales at times of scarc- 
ity, confines fluctuations within more reason- 
able limits. 

The Committee is indebted to Mr. Eug. 
Schwerdt of Boston, for his advice through- 
out its investigation of this subject. 

We have also every reason for believing 
the Department of Agriculture is in sym- 
pathy with our efforts. 

Future Market for Tops 


A Future Market for Tops is not an ex- 
periment. Such a market exists and is a 
success in Antwerp. On the other hand both 
Antwerp and Le Havre have failed in their 
efforts to make raw wool a basis for future 
trading for the following reasons: 

The diversity of wools and their conditions, 
the many points of delivery and, above all, 


the differences in shrinkage, have had a tend- 
ency to deprive such markets of a working 
basis and stability. These conditions would 
operate the same in the United States and 
have led us to the conclusion that standardiz- 
ation of wool in the grease is extremely 
difficult if not impossible. 

Wool in a semi-manufactured state—Tops 
—can be standardized with very small differ- 
entials. The risk of shrinkage is eliminated 
and Tops are more or less uniform. 

Tops have been sold in America on the 
basis of a standardized type for a long time. 

As time goes on this method of handling 
wool will increase in importance and will, 
in our opinion, prove to be a_ stabilizing 
factor. 

It is not our intention to handle in an 
arbitrary manner the technical adjustments 
involved in this undertaking. We have drawn 
up an outline which we believe will work out 
in practice, but in placing our organization 
at your disposal we invite and will cordially 
welcome the criticisms and advice of the 
wool trade. The final success of our venture 
rests upon the cooperation of this long 
established business. 

Our preliminary outline provides for a 
clearing house in New York City to facilitate 
the adjustments of contracts entered into 
between members and an arbitration board 
to be located permanently in Boston, as the 
center of the wool trade and industry, the 
technical structure to be determined in an 
open meeting with the wool trade itself. 


The Contract 


Experience in all future markets for com- 
modities shows the necessity for establishing: 

1. A standard type of as unalterable a 

character as possible. 

2. Differentials as narrow as practical. 

The standard type should allow the de- 
livery of the highest percentage of our own 
and foreign Tops, subject to such standard 
and the established differentials. 

The standard type should automatically 
represent the world’s wool values of all 


Merino wools, even those excluded from 
delivery. 

We suggest as a standard: 

An oil combed average domestic 64’s Top, 
average length and average color. 

The unit or contract to be of 5,000 Ibs. con- 
ditioned weight, with a variation of from 
4,800 to 5,200 Ibs. 

Differentials to be subject to production 
and current values. In this respect our fig- 
ures are approximate. Assuming the values 
for Tops and the approximate value of 
corresponding wools today to be: 

(First column represents values for Tops, 

second Approximate value of Correspond- 

ing Wools Today, respectively). 
Domestic 64’s (standard) $ .98 $ .7: 
93 7 


‘lean 


QAO 


Domestic half-blood ............ ‘lean 

Australian of about same 
character as the standard 1.02 .80 clean 
Cape of about same char- duty pd, 
acter as the standard .... 1.02 .80 clean 
South American of about duty pd. 
same character as standard .98 .76 clean 
duty pd 


We suggest differentials of: 5% deprecia- 
tion and 8% appreciation or, on the present 
basis of about 5 cents minus and 8 cents plus, 
a spread of 13 cents. 

On a higher price basis, where differences 
in value usually increase, these differentials 
in percentage would represent on a value ol 
—say $1.50, 7% cents minus and 12 cents 
plus, a spread of 19% cents. 

It is understood that these figures imply 
a maximum appreciation and depreciation. 
They are by no means fixed, but flexible and 
within the spread thus provided, the apprec- 
iation or depreciation is to be established by 
experts taking into consideration grade, 
length, color and all qualities apt to influence, 
in either way, the value of the Top as com- 
pared with the Standard Type. On the other 
hand, the values of wools and Tops made 
from the same or approximately the same 
grade and style of wool move automatically 
together, the only difference being the con- 


(Continued on page 34). 
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wo growing in Texas is distinctly 

in a class by itself. This statement 
applies to range conditions, methods of 
breeding, lambing, wool selling—in fact 
to every phase of the industry, 


Early Texas History 


Texas came into the Union owning its 
own lands. I am writing this article at 
San Antonio, under the shadow of The 
Alamo, April 21, the anniversary of the 
tattle of San Jacinto fought in 1836. 

The San Antonio Greeters Guide tells 
of this battle in this way: 


THE SHEEP INDUSTRY IN TEXAS 


By F. J. Hagenbarth 


brought here during these years a number 
of bold, even reckless men, notable among 
whom: were Sam Houston, Ben Milam, 
James Bowie, Edward Burleson, 
Crockett, ‘Deaf’ Smith, followed by men 
of military training as J. W. Fannin, Wil- 
liam B. Travis and others. 

“Following the overthrow of Spanish 
rule in Mexico, which occurred in 1812, 
the Mexican government offered liberal 
grants to colonists in the part of the 
country known as the territory of Texas, 
and citizens of the United States flocked 
in in great numbers. 


Davy 





capture the city and punish the rebellious 
band defying his authority. 

“Arriving in San Antonio on February 
23, 1836, Santa. Anna laid siege to The 
Alamo, which was defended by 182 Tex- 
ans under command of Colonel Travis, 
with Davy Crockett, Bowie and Bonham 
as his lieutenants. And the siege of 
The Alamo, with its inevitable conclusion 
of defeat and death for the entire band of 
Texas heroes, established its place in the 
great epics which mark the history of the 
struggle for freedom. 

“This defeat was wiped out by the 




















As a Rule the Texas Range Country is Brushy and This Browse is an Invaluable Food 
Asset, Especially in the Droughty Seasons Which Occasionally Occur. 


“Early in 1731 fifteen Spanish families 
were sent out by the King of Spain as 
colonists, whose descendants numbering 
hundreds have participated in the civic 
business and professional life of San 
Antonio to a marked extent. This colony 
was officially recognized as the first civic 
settlement under the name of San Antonio 
de Bexar. Three years later it was made 
the seat of government for the territory 
which was named Tejas or Texas. 

“Early in the nineteenth century Moses 
Austin made the first definite and recog- 
nized attempt to establish in Texas an 
American colony. His work was carried 
to partial success by his son, Stephen F. 
Austin. The pioneering spirit of the age 


“In 1836, the Texans rose in revolt 


against the Mexican dictators who had 
apparently become jealous of the strength 
and progress of the people from the States, 
and were committing acts of oppression. 
Patriots such as Stephen F. Austin, Lor- 
enzo De Zavala, James Bowie, Ben Milam, 
‘Deaf’ Smith, Francis W. Johnson, J. W. 
Fannin, William Barrett Travis, Edward 
Burleson, David Crockett, Andrew Bris- 
coe, William J. Russell, Hendrick Arnold, 
J. W. Smith, Samuel Maverick, and oth- 
ers, joined in the revolt and captured the 
city and the Alamo fort. 

“Learning of this condition of affairs, 
Santa Anna led an army of 4,000 to re- 


victory at San Jacinto, under General 
Houston, April 21, and San Antonio be- 
came the capital of the division of Bexar. 

“On March 2, 1836, Texas had been 
declared free and independent by delegates 
elected from all parts of Texas and thus 
the Republic of Texas was born. 

“Texas maintained her independence for 
ten years, and then on invitation from 
the United States, voluntarily joined 
the Union, February 12, 1846.” 


Range Conditions 


Thus Texas came into the Union own- 
ing its own lands. Many titles were held 
under old Spanish and early Texas grants. 
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Others by subsequent purchase or settle- 
ment became land holders, until now II 
Texas lands, with the exception of those 
owned by schools and state institutions, 
are in private ownership. 

The sheep and goat industry radiates 
from Brady, located in the geographical 
centre of and known as “The Heart of 
Texas”, in every direction, principally 
westward. West Texas is the seat of the 
livestock industry—cattle, sheep and goats 
all grazing amicably together. Stockmen 
in the northern states who claim that cattle 
and sheep will not graze together will 
learn much to the contrary in Texas. 


Land holdings vary from three or four 
sections, up to fifteen or twenty. Some 
growers lease private, university or insti- 
tution lands at from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
acre according to location and quantity, 
the usual price being 50 cents to 75 cents. 
The unit of grazing capacity is the section, 
on which from 150 to 200 sheep, 40 to 50 
cattle and a few goats graze the year 
around. Between three and four acres 
are figured for each sheep with the cattle 
and goats thrown in for good measure. 

Pastures are almost invariably fenced 
into suitable sizes and stock allowed to 
graze at will—no herders are used. Even 
during the lambing season the ewes care 
for themselves. An occasional stream 
furnishes water, but windmills and tanks 
or reservoirs are the main source of water 
supply. Water is a problem on West 
Texas ranches. 


The only times sheep are disturbed 
much is when changed from pasture to 
pasture, rounded up for shearing, for lamb 
marking in the spring or shipment in the 
fall. A fence rider usually has a family 
on the premises and exercises a general 
lookout. Thus the labor item is a mini- 
mum charge when compared with the 
heavy costs in the northwestern states. 

These pasture lands are usually of 
“caliche” or limestone formation except in 
the vicinity of Burnet and Llano counties, 
where the lime has been eroded off and 
granite prevails. An abundance of weeds 
occurs after rainy spells which produces 
good milk for the young lambs. As a 
rule the country is brushy and this browse 
is an invaluable food asset, especially in 
the droughty seasons which occasionally 
occur. 


This year, radiating from San Angelo in 
Tom Greene County, which is the heart 
of the sheep industry, a severe drought 
is taking its toll. Much artificial feeding 
is necessary. Earlier winter and early 
spring freezing cut back or destroyed the 
major part of the brush or browse feed 
and the Texas sheep and goatman is facing 
a rough prospect. With the prevailing 
low wool and lamb prices, expansion of 
wool production in Texas has suffered a 
severe setback. 


Wool and Lamb Products 


Texas is decidedly a fine wool state. The 
great bulk of wool produced is of 60-64’s 
or fine medium quality, grading princi- 
pally French combing for 12-months’ and 
clothing for 6 and 8-months’ wools. A 
considerable amount of 64-70’s quality 
wool is produced, especially where the 
Delaine rams have been bred. 

Many growers of wool and all goatmen 
shear twice a year. This produces the 
famous Texas “short wools”, which sell at 
a premium as against the clothing wools 
derived from our aged Merino wools in 
the Northwest. “Short wools” in Texas, 
en the contrary, are shorn from prime 
young sheep and have wonderful quality. 
Some “‘staple” wools are produced but are 
seldom graded out in Texas. Texas wools 
go to the market almost invariably in the 
original bags and are well and favorably 
known in the market. 

Texas sheepmen of late years have 
greatly improved their wools by buying 
in Utah, California, and Ohio the best 
strains of Rambouillet and Delaine rams. 
It is a singular fact that the wool product 
from a Rambouillet ram whose wool will 
grade 58-60’s in Utah becomes a 60-64’s 
under the influence of Texas soil, food or 
climatic conditions. Crossbred sheep 
would suffer a handicap here by reason 
of the brushy pastures and often times 
meager pasture. It is strictly a Merino 
country. 

The only lamb product is the Merino, 
which will weigh in an average season 
from 60 to 65 pounds. Very few milk 
fat lambs can be produced except in an 
unusually favorable season in every way— 
an abundance of feed and cool weather. 
These lightweight feeders are in great 
demand for long feeds. They do not cost 


so much to feed as does the crossbred from 
the North, and do not produce the ob- 
jectionable overweight carcass. 


Disadvantages 

As heretofore hinted dry weather all too 
often inflicts severe loss upon the stock 
industry. At such times recourse must 
be had to artificial feeds. Cottonseed 
cake is used in abundance. Roughage 
here is indeed roughage. A northern sheep 
accustomed to luscious alfalfa would not 
look at the feed used here of various kinds 
and rough and coarse. It appears very 
unusual to one from the North to see 
ewes with young lambs and the thermom- 
eter from 85 to 90 degrees, being fed 
cottonseed cake and meal in the pastures 
It would be like feeding it up north in 
June out on the range. 

The blow fly or “screw worm”, as they 
call the pest here, is at its worst in Texas 
From early spring to late fall the ranch 
man must be on the job doctoring con- 
stantly. All sorts of devices are used in 
places to overcome or at least minimize 
these pests. Flies are destroyed by the 
ton. 

An occasional coyote or wolf is still at 
large in the brushy areas with the usual 
consequences. President Kincaid of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
is putting forth great effort for the final 
extermination of predatory animals. By 
the way, the Southwest is blessed with a 
set of unusually able and energetic state 
association presidents, of which Kincaid 
and Floyd Lee of New Mexico are shining 
examples. Their efforts in the lamb ad- 
vertising campaign are not only strenuous, 
but are producing great results. In this 
matter the Northwest might pattern after 
the Southwest to good advantage. 

Although at first glance it might appear 
that the Texas sheepman had an easy 
time of it, with his pasture system, yet all 
is not rosy. When we figure an overhead 
of between $2.50 and $3.00 per head per 
year for grazing costs, plus an occasional 
heavy feed bill; interest rates at from 8 
to 10 per cent, and the costs of loss from 
occasional poison; depreciation of wool 
values caused by burrs, seeds, etc., and the 
hundred and one things that come up from 
time to time, it takes a real man to keep 
gas in the engine and make progress. The 
Texan is, like his country, in a class by 
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himself and it takes more than a tragedy 
like that of The Alamo to stop him. 


Wool Warehouses 


Up to the inauguration of the Nation- 
al Wool Marketing Corporation plan, 
Texas had the best state-wide wool selling 
system in the United States. The growers 
themselves and in some places, outside 
capital, organized the warehouses as semi- 
financial institutions which not only made 
livestock, but land loans as well to the 
sheepmen and also set up plans for selling 
wools by auction at stated intervals. At 
times from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
pounds of wool were under warehouse 
roofs awaiting a favorable market. 

Although some criticism is extant, on 
the whole the warehouses have done a 
great work for the grower in the past and 
in my judgment will so continue in the 
future, provided a satisfactory lineup with 
the National Cooperative plan of selling 
can be effected. Under such a plan the 
warehouse companies could continue to 
finance the grower as before and sell wool 
through the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, as well as to market it 
through the dealers. In fact both plans 
can be followed in the same warehouse: 
sell to or through either dealer or co-op 
and let the best man win. It would seem 
that neither the dealer nor the warehouse 
is the principal factor in this equation, 
but that on the contrary the grower is the 
one whose best interests are to be consid- 
ered and to govern what is done and how 
it is done, 


LAMB MARKET 


By J. E. 


| Baer trade conditions at the first of 
May indicated an early upturn in 
values, a more stable basis and return to 
what the economists term normalcy, what- 
ever that may be. It may be assumed 
without fear of successful contradiction 
that trading conditions were as abnormal 
last year as they have been this. Markets, 
regardless of the commodity, rarely if 
ever repeat the previous year’s perform- 
ance. At this time in 1929 prices were on 
a sharp down grade after attaining a lofty 
pinnacle; at present the movement of val- 
ues is in the reverse direction. At the 
corresponding period of 1929, top lambs 
slipped from $18 to $16 in two weeks; at 
the close of May, 1929, Idaho spring lambs 
sold at $16.25, compared with $19 in 1928; 
native springers were on a $15 @ 16 basis 
and old crop lambs sold at $14.50 @ 15 in 
the fleece. Reinstatement of these quota- 
tions is improbable, but as old timers on 
the market say: “It is not difficult to put 
on a dollar or two at the opportune mo- 
ment under the right set of conditions.” 
Consensus of opinion is that new crop 
lambs will settle down to an $11 @ 13 
basis when old crop stuff is out of the way. 
Tonnage will be cut when the market goes 
on a new crop basis and spring lamb is 4 
seasonal popular dish. California’s con- 
tribution, both with respect to numbers 
and condition, will have much to do with 
making prices during the next sixty days. 
Last year California broke a record with 








THE TEXAS 

HERE are four million ewes in Texas 

and the lamb crop will be 50 to 60 

per cent, about 15 to 25 per cent below 

normal. Some estimates are that the lamb 

crop will be only 30 per cent which is less 

than half the normal production, or about 

two million lambs short of last year’s 
crop. 

Last year the sheepmen of the country 
carried over about a million lambs in 
Texas and the country is overstocked. 
There is no trading in sheep. The ranch- 
men think that the sheep are at the bot- 
tom now and there will be no lambs sold 


LAMB CROP 
at 5 cents a pound, the price which the 
northern feeders are trying to.set. Last 
year the average price was 1014 cents for 
lambs. There will be fewer lambs than 
ever this year; therefore the ranchmen 
must have more for them. 

Sheep shearing is going on all over the 
country. The yield per animal is about 
10 per cent short. The cooperatives and 
the warehouses are making a fight for the 
wool and prices -of 27 cents a pound 
for 12-months’ wool and 25 cents a pound 
for 8-months’ wool were received in the 
initial sealed bid offering. 

San Angelo, Texas Sam Ashburn. 


INDICATIONS 


Poole 


respect to numbers, if not tonnage, but if 
early arrivals from that quarter at east- 
ern markets are an indication of what is 
to come, Californias will make no trouble. 
During April packers bought freely in 
the Big Valley around 9 cents, cutting 
them for fat at the gate, a price that is 
about in line with 11 cents for Arizonas 
at Kansas City. The crop in the southern 
end of the valley has been closely picked 
and before long packer buyers will have 
the northern end cleaned up. A large per- 
centage of the California crop will be on 
the feeder order and as the Omaha price 
is 8 cents for that class of stock, it is 
doubtful if many will go east, as owners 
will be reluctant to accept 6 cents at home. 
In this emergency they may go back to 
the mountains. 

Southern lambs are already moving 
and are available in somewhat larger 
numbers than last year. Ninety per cent 
will go directly east to killers without see- 
ing a market, the Mid-South having 
developed a system of horse-barn auction 
sales based practically on Chicago prices. 
Native lambs will be late and there is no 
certainty as to when Idahos and Wash- 
ingtons will make their debut, so that 
speculation concerning spring and summer 
supplies or prices is futile. 


That it will be a season of heavy mar- 
keting, both of lambs and ewes, is gener- 
ally understood. The farm flock idea has 
been hit in the solar plexus, more as a 
result of low wool than what has happen- 
ed in the lamb market recently. 

“Feeders’ intentions”, to use a favorite 
term with the statisticians, are unknown 
and will not be for some time. It is 
general opinion, however, that at around 
$8 on the range, or $10 at Chicago, the 
corn belt will buy on an expansive scale, 
as feeders in that area have not been hurt 
and more farmers are becoming adept at 
the job each year. 

After the recent debacle the whole trade 
is up in the air so far as future develop- 
ments are concerned, 

There is no demand, present or pros- 
pective, for breeding stock. Inquiry, rife 
a year ago, has disappeared. 

























Trapping the Coyote 


The Value of the Biological Survey Work |} 
—The Private Hunter’s Place 


By Herman Oliver, President, Cattle and Horse Raisers 


Association of Oregon 


HERE has been, from time to time, 

much discussion of the predatory 
animal situation, and having read many 
of the articles written on the subject, | 
am wondering just what it is all about. 
What is the main point of discussion or 
the principal point of dissension? Is it 
the different methods used by private or 
local trappers and the so-called govern- 
ment trappers or men employed by the 
Biological Survey to supervise the pre- 
datory animal campaign? Or is it the 
cost of the work under the bounty system 
as against that under the plan of cooper- 
ation between the Biological Survey and 
the state governments? Or is it that 
under the latter plan coyotes are becom- 
ing too scarce and the local or indepen- 
dent trappers are wanting more coyotes 
to work on for the pelts? 

Whatever the point of dissension is, 
in the last few years something has been 
producing results in Oregon. The main 
object of all trappers is to get as many 
predatory animals as possible and the 
methods used by the two sets of trappers 
are very much alike, and they jointly 
are getting the desired tesults. I do not 
believe we would have reached the present 
condition if either one iad been elimin- 
ated entirely. As far back as I can re- 
member, | have never seen so few coyotes 
and wildcats in the country as at the 
present time. This decrease in numbers 
has been especially noticeable during the 
past two or three years. I am sure that 


* a 


A Three-Months’ Catch with the Use of Poison Baits and Without 
the Loss of a Single Dog. 


the entire livestock and sporting interests 
will bear me out in the statement. 

Coyotes and wildcats, in years past, 
were among the most serious menaces to 
the livestock, poultry, and wild game in- 
terests. They were so plentiful that if 
part of a flock of sheep strayed away, a 
large percentage of them would be 
slaughtered the first night; if they were 
not found within a reasonable time, the 
entire bunch would be killed. | have per- 
sonally come upon a group of lost sheep 
during the daytime that was completely 
surrounded by coyotes who were killing 
them for the sport of the thing, as sheep- 
killing dogs do. Today sheep can be lost 
and all recovered, if found within a rea- 
sonable time. Early this winter 300 sheep 
were lost for three nights and found un- 
molested. There is another instance also 
where four head of sheep were lost and all 
recovered thirty days later. Also, last 
summer 160 head were out for a month 
unharmed. | shall venture to say that a 
few years ago all of these sheep would 
have been destroyed under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

There seems to be considerable opposi- 
tion to the poisoning method employed by 
the Biological Survey. It must be remem- 
bered that the private trappers use as 
much poison, in the aggregate, as do the 
government men. The government trap- 
pers, however, are workrng under an or- 
ganized system the year round with a 
definite responsibility. It has been said 


that the number of predatory animals 
taken by the government trappers is far 
too low in proportion to the cost, and that 
the bounty method would be cheaper. The 
fact that a government trapper 
quired to cover a very large territory and 
cannot make the rounds of his traps and 
poison stations every day must be taken 
into consideration when the size of his 
catch is being criticized. Private trappers 
claim they lose animals and sometimes 
traps also. If such things happen to the 
private trapper, it must be conceded that 
they can befall to the government trapper 
and to a far greater extent. As he must 
prove his catch, he cannot include in his 
report an estimate of the number of 
animals killed. On the other hand, the 
payment of bounties has proved to be 
wasteful expenditure on account o/ the 
bootlegging of pelts from one county to 
another and even from state to 
another where bounties are paid in one 
and not the other. 

While the work of both private and 
government trappers is a benefit to the 
livestock industry, the government trap- 
per should be considered an employee of 
the stockmen, poultrymen, and _sports- 
men, paid by the government. The stock- 
raising industry is a very important one 
and needs all the protection it can get 
from every source, if it is to survive and 
continue as one of the main industries ol 
the West. One of the chief advantages 
the Biological Survey offers to the stock- 
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men is that traps and poison can be made 
available on very short notice from one 
whose stock is being muiested by sheep- 
killing animals, such as peg-legged or 
female coyotes with pups, or bears, both 
of which are very destructive out of prime 
fur season. It is the business of the 
government trapper to stay on the job 
until is_ killed, 
locate the den of pups and destroy them. 


the offending animal 


A private trapper cannot afford, nor be 
expected to put in the time doing this, 
as he is thereby working against his own 
interests. 

The sportsmen also should view with 
favor the very rapid decrease of pre- 
datory animals in the past few years, for 
with it has come a noticeable increase in 
game—especially deer, as coyotes are 
very destructive to the young fawn, also 
to the eggs and young of all birds. 

The systematic way in which the work 


of the Biological Survey is handled makes 
for efficiency. Years ago stockmen, more 
especially sheepmen, poisoned many 
coyotes, but not under any particular 
plan. If, during the winter months, the 
coyotes were extra numerous, they killed 
an old horse and filled it with strychnine. 
If the coyotes were not so noticeably 
numerous, nothing was done. As a re- 
sult, of course, their numbers were much 
greater the following year. At that time, 
poisoning was done solely for the pro- 
tection of the flocks, since the hides were 
not worth removing. 

A criticism against poisoning, often ex- 
pressed, is that it kills valuable dogs. 
No one, of course, likes to lose a good 
dog, but it must be admitted that the 
value of sheep lost from the depredations 
of coyotes and other wild animals is far 
greater than the loss of a dog. When 
sheepmen did their own poisoning, prob- 
ably they were a little more careless 
than trappers of today, especially the 
government men, who have very definite 
instructions to follow and if any ‘negli- 
zence in removing baits and cleaning 
poison stations is reported, dismissal is 
apt to result. At the present time it is 
hard to tell who puts out the bait when a 
dog is poisoned, but the government 


trappers generally get the blame whether 
they are responsible or not, 

There is also some complaint of sheep 
Most of these 
accidents could be avoided if the trappers 


being caught in traps. 


would be careful in placing traps so that 
they would not be so accessible to stock. 
Very few sheep, however, fail to recover 
entirely after removal from a trap, but 
when bitten by coyote,, few sheep re- 
cover, the poison from their fangs is so 
severe. 

It has also been charged that govern- 
ment trappers will take non-predatory, 
fur-bearing animals in or out of season, 
as well as sell predatory animal pelts, 
in order to make a little money on the 
side. I frankly admit this is wrong, and 
any one knowing of a government trap- 
per doing this should secure the proof 
and report the matter to the proper 

that 
most government employees find that 


authorities. | believe, however, 


when they dabble with anything on the 
side, it endangers their positions, and they 
are, on this account, very cautious in 
what they do that is not lawful. 

Another charge we read about is that 
the poisoning of coyotes destroys fur- 
bearing animals that inhabit creek and 
lake bottoms. When trappers, private or 
in government employ, place carcasses to 
be used as poison stations, they put them 
back away from creeks on ridges or high 
points that are used by the coyotes for 
refuge. 

There is no question that the livestock 
men of the West, as a whole, favor the 
work of the Biological Survey. At the 
convention of the American National Live 
Siock Association, in Denver in January, 
much favorable comment was made on 
the work accomplished in the predatory 
animal campaign as: supervised by the 
Biological Survey. This convention was a 
cattlemen’s meeting and the general feel- 
ing was that they were receiving the same 
benefits from the work that the sheep- 
men were. 

All state as well as national cattle and 
sheep associations are endorsing this work. 
These organizations are made up of men 


from every section of the state and from 
It is 
safe to say that every man who favors the 


the eleven western range states. 


destruction of predatory animals also 
favors the protection of fur-bearing ani- 
mals that are not a menace to their in- 
terests. Private, trappers may think that 
because the majority of livestock men en- 
dorse the work of the Biological Survey 
they are against the private trapper. This 
Any stockman who is 
will 


is a mistake. 
troubled with predatory animals 
welcome any trapper who will catch the 
offending animals, be he a private or 
government worker, provided he reports 
to the stockman his intentions, and re- 
spects the stockman’s property in the way 
of closing gates and preserving fences. 
The fact that the work of the Biological 
Survey is endorsed by stockmen should, 
in no way, discourage the private trap- 
per from continuing his work. Both are 


very essential in controlling the situation. 
If the war on predatory animals is waged 
steadily, their number cannot increase, 
but must grow less and less until they will 
be a menace no longer to the livestock 
interests as they have been in the past. 





A SATISFIED CUSTOMER 


R. Kleber H. Hadsell of Wyoming, 
who has been untiring in his ef- 
forts to advance the cause of truti-in- 
fabrics, submitted the following lines 
written by Miss Virginia Nelson of 
Rawlins, Wyoming. Miss Nelson is 
eleven years old and, as can be seen, an 
ardent believer in virgin wool. 
A little wooly lamb am I, 
An never was fed full 
But still I’m lucky cause my coat 
Is made of Virgin Wool. 


My Mother lives up here with me, 
An we don’t mind the storm 
Because our coats of Virgin Wool, 
Will keep us nice and warm. 


We give our fleeces up each year 
To help clothe everybody 

An if folks knew the Virgin Wool 
They never would buy shoddy. 





THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


Bern most important feature in the whole wool market 
situation is the strength being shown in Australian 
auction markets in the face of an unprecedented extension 
of the selling season and a carryover only once exceeded 


since the World War. 


If the London auctions, the next 


series of which is scheduled to open May 13, show a cor- 
responding rally, the effect upon the Boston market ought 
to be stimulating. The final passage of the new tariff bill, 
expected shortly, is relied upon to furnish further bullish 


impulse. 


It is also notable that Bradford tops have been 


advanced of late and are holding steady, in spite of the 


Yorkshire labor troubles. 


On the whole, the situation in 


the Boston market may be said to be distinctly better than 


it was a month ago. 


A‘ far as the actual movement of spot 

wool in this market is concerned, 
April brought very little change. The 
month closes with local conditions fully 
as unsatisfactory and uncomfortable as 
they were at the end of March. Available 
stocks of domestic wool have been slowly 
whittled away and this process of detri- 
tion is still going on. Some of the new 


wools are beginning to filter through from 
the West, but not yet in sufficient volume 
tc make much of an impression upon the 


actual market. There are too many un- 
certain factors still operative to allow sell- 
ing conditions to assume anything like 
normalcy. 

Scattering lots of wool have arrived, 
notably from Arizona, Texas and Idaho, 
but not enough as yet to have a serious 
effect upon this market. Perhaps this is 
just as well, in view of the slow demand 
from consumers. The leading factor in 
determining wool market conditions is 
still to be found in the New York goods 
market. It is of little use to try to boost 
the price of wool as long as the manufac- 
turing end of the industry is in the dol- 
drums. On this point there is no dispute. 
Mill men are looking forward to a better 
business, in fact, have been doing so since 
the new season opened, but always to be 
met with a series of disappointments. 


Possibly most of the blame rests in their 
own management, but more probable, 
goods buyers are disposed to take ad- 
vantage of unsettled conditions prevail- 
ing throughout the industry, and are 
withholding the season’s business until as- 
sured that the lowest possible price level 
has been reached. There is no question 


about the unsatisfactory development of 
the goods market to date. Neither wool 
men nor manufacturers are at all sanguine 
regarding the future, unless there is sub- 
stantial improvement at an early date. 


Meanwhile, the wool trade is anxious 
regarding the possible effect of this unsat- 
isfactory situation, this backing and fill- 
ing, upon the market for raw wool. Some 
things have been settled as a result of the 
recent development. For instance, the 
reopening of the Australian auction 
markets on April 28, was accompanied 
by an encouraging advance in selling 
prices. Different cablegrams gave the 
changes as ranging from 5 to 15 per cent, 
according to the wool or whether it was 
sold in Melbourne or Sydney. This ad- 
vance was established in the face of a re- 
port from Australia that the estimated 
volume of wool unsold in the Common- 
wealth from the reopening date was 
677,000 bales. The strong opening had a 
strengthening effect upon the market here, 
though not to the extent of lifting prices 
perceptibly. 

There are no indications of manufactur- 
ers and topmakers being swept off their 
feet by any of the market factors operative 
at home or abroad. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is still expected to be the buying policy 
as the new season develops. It is general- 
ly admitted that prices are low enough, 
and that the promise of the future does 
not suggest a substantial advance in wool 
values either now or later. Yet it is 
difficult to find even a flickering of the 
cld time speculative spirit which under 
such conditions would have brought about 
a big movement in wool. 


It is claimed that there has been a little 
buying of the new clip wool on the basis 
of today’s prices, but there is little in this 
to encourage the wool trade, owing to the 
small margin of profit. Closing opera- 
tions in the marketing of the old clip 
seem to indicate a shift in sentiment ma- 
terially different from that which was 
noted at this time last year. For instance, 
there is practically no demand for three- 
eighths-blood wools, either Territory or 
fleece. Medium wools have lost their 
commanding position, the bulk of the 
current demand being for half-blood or 
fine French combing wools. 

Even more startling among recent de- 
velopments has been a swing in the de- 
mand from topmakers to short fine wools. 
The French combers are taking shorter 
wools than ever. It is an interesting ques- 
tion as to whether the character of this de- 
mand holds anything of menace to the 
grower of choice long-stapled clips. The 
season is still too young to afford oppor- 
tunity for a correct measurement of the 
situation. Just what grades are likely to 
be most called for during the coming year 
is not clear, but it seems assured that the 
bulk of the call is to be for French comb- 
ing and half-blood wools, with perhaps a 
moderate trend to the short fine side 

Though actual sales of some grades are 
lacking, current price lists may fairly be 
made up as follows, basing figures as far 
as possible on actual sales: Fine and fine 
medium staple wools, very little traded in 
and not quotable at over 75 cents clean; 
good French combing wools, fairly steady 
at 70 to 73 cents for the best wools and 
down to 65 to 68 cents for short fine and 
inferior lots of better staple; half-blood 
staple wools of good character at 70 to 73 
cents; three-eighths-blood staple at 60 to 
65 cents asking price, but with very little 
doing and no actual sales reported at over 
63 cents; and quarter-blood staple at 53 
to 55 cents. 

Above quotations are particularly ap- 
plicable to the clearing sales of old wools, 
but it is manifest that no spot sales of new 
wools are possible, unless the sellers are 
willing to trade on current price levels. 
Such of the new Arizona wools as have 
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been moved are said to have brought 65 to 
70 cents, for the best lots, and somewhat 
less for average and inferior. Outside of 
this little has been done in the new Ter- 
ritory wools, though it is claimed that 
some of the dealers have been able to sell 
a little new wool from sample at 65 to 76 
cents for short fine. Such sales are only 
possible where sellers are willing to sell at 
the market, as neither manufacturers nor 
topmakeres are inclined to speculate. 

Shearing is now quite general in all the 
range states, except the extreme northern 
tier. Dealers are buying moderately, but 
are showing a willingness to trade where- 
ever growers are willing to sell at the 
market. 

As this is written it is stated that deal- 
ers are getting considerable wool in Utah 
and Nevada. In the former state, the 
American Fork and Manti pools have 
been taken over by Hallowell, Jones & 
Donald, of Boston, and other houses have 
also been getting some wool. It is under- 
stood that the Jericho wools have been 
split between dealers and cooperatives, 
and a similar division is indicated in other 
sections. Dealers have been paying 10 
to 22 cents for the best clips in the state. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in Nevada in taking over the new clip 
wools. Considerable interest has been 
aroused over the possible action of the 
Utavada Association, which controls sev- 
eral of the largest and best clips in eastern 
Nevada and western Utah. Latest reports 
are that the members of the association 
are likely to wait until shearing time be- 
fore selling. To date of this writ'ng sales 
in Nevada are said to have been at 16 to 
19 cents. It is understood that the grow- 
ers in that state are less responsive to the 
cooperative idea than in any other range 
state. 

Webb, of Philadelphia, is reported to 
have been buying freely in Idaho, where 
fine clips have been selling at a range of 
19 to 23 cents. It is expected that the 
cooperatives will get a large proportion of 
the Idaho medium wools, especially in 
the eastern part of the state. On the west- 
ern slope in Colorado, fairly good prices 
are being realized for the better clips. 
Something is also being done in New 
Mexico, though dealers’ takings in that 
state are expected to be relatively small. 


Nothing has yet been done of moment in 
Montana, where shearing will not be gen- 
eral for’ several weeks, but considerable 
wool has been taken over for dealer ac- 
count in Wyoming, both along the line of 
the Union Pacific Railway and in the 
northern counties. Wyoming trading has 
been on the basis of 19 to 21 cents for the 
best clips. 

The position in all the range states has 
broadened out quite materially durin» the 
past two or three weeks, buying activity 
following very closely the northerly sweep 
of shearing operations. The situation in 
Texas has not yet been clearly outlined. 
There has been some buying of inde- 
pendent clips for Boston account, though 
dealers are slow to pay the figures 
established at the sealed bid sale held at 
San Angelo on April 15. Though this 
sale was not considered of the highest 
importance on the ground of volume of 
wool moved, the prices paid and the fact 
that it was the first sealed bid sale of the 
campaign gave it particular interest. Of- 
terings were about 75,000 pounds, includ- 
ing about 50,000 pounds twelve-months’ 
and 25,000 eight-months’. Prices paid are 
understood to have been 25 cents for the 
shorter wool and 27 cents for the twelve- 
months’, 

The attention of growers and ware- 
housemen in that state has been mainly 
devoted to the moving of the mohair 
clip, the bulk of which is going to the 
cooperatives. The idea is to clear the way 
for the wool clip, which is relatively of 
much greater importance than the mohair 
clip. With the Boston mohair market in 
the deep doldrums, it may be said that 
mohair is in for a long pull, whether good 
or bad the future must determine. 

In the fleece wool sections in the Mid- 
dle West, the season is opening slow'y 
In Ohio, there has been a moderate move- 
ment of new into dealer control, 
prices paid being said to be 15 to 18 cents 
for fine and 20 cents for medium clips 
There has been much delay 
settlement of the question of control of 
the Columbus pool in that state. As thi 
is written it is reported that the final 
papers have not yet been signed, though 
it is understood that it has been agreed 
tc continue Horkheimer Bros., of Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, as selling agents, a 


wool 


over the 








position which they have held for several 
years. Some new clip Ohio wool is re- 
ported to have been sold in this market on 
the grease basis of 30 cents for delaine 
and 25 cents for short clothing wools. 
The position of old wools has been mod- 











SHEEP 
We have some very fine bunches of yearling 
and two-year-old ewes for spring delivery, and 
prices are right. We can also furnish aged ewes 
as well as young ewes lambed out for April and 
May delivery. Give us a call. 


DAYBELL SHEEP COMMISSION CO. 
304 Atlas Building Salt Lake City, Utah 








BETHUNE HAMPSHIRES 


Bred from Choice Blood Lines 


Ram Lambs Sired by “His Lordship 61789”, A 
Son of “Commander”, Are Showing Up Well. 


DAVID BETHUNE, Winsper, Idaho 








Corriedales and Suffolks 


Registered Breeding Stock 


EDGMAR FARM 


DIXON, CALIF. 











1200 Rams 


- @t - 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


THE BEST OF THE FAR WEST 





& 





State Fair Grounds, 
Sacramento, California 


Monday and Tuesday, 
MAY 19-20 


eS 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


405 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
& 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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When the Best in Romneys Is 
Wanted—Write Me 


A Fine Lot of Stud Rams for This 
Season’s Trade—Also Some Ewes 
and Ewe Lambs for Sale in Season 


In 1928 I won all firsts but two and 
nearly all second places at the shows 
at Stockton, Calif., the California State 
Fair and the Pacific International at 
Portland, Oregon. In 1929, I won all 
firsts but one and all second prizes 
but two at the California State Fair, 
Pacific International and the Los Ange- 
les Mid-Winter Fair. 


EUGENE TRIBBLE 


Lodi, California 








ROMNEYS 
Results of three outstanding New Zealand 

Importations 

HAMPSHIRES 

Consistent High Quality Breeding 
SOUTHDOWNS 
University of California and 
Kentucky Ewes 
BROWNELL RANCH 


W. R. Hosselkus - - Woodland, Calif. 
E. E. Brownell - - 674 Mills Bldg., S. F. 
































DEER LODGE FARMS 


COMPANY 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Range Rams Our Specialty 


We believe that the big ram 
with a long staple fleece that has 
density and fineness and is free 
from body wrinkles and kemp is 
the ideal ram for the range. 


If that is the kind of Rambouil- 
let ram you like, see ours. 


PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS 


Small Orders or Carload Lots 


DEER LODGE FARMS 
COMPANY 


Deer Lodge, Montana 





HAMPSHIRES 


We have for sale this season: 
700 Head of Yearling Rams 
Several Cars of Big Ram Lambs 
Also several cars of Ewes 


Cambridge Land and 
Livestock Co. 


Breeders of Purebred and Registered 
Hampshire Sheep 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 























Rambouillets 
For Sale 


100 head of large smooth range 


rams—about half of them polled. 
"4 


W. 8. Hansen Co. 
COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mgr. 








RG rigs — oo” ‘ 
Lambs 


HAMPSHIRES 


California Demands the Best! 


We are consigning two outstand- 
ing stud rams, a few of our best 
range rams, and some choice ewes 
to the May Ram Sale at Sacra- 
mento. 

Size, mutton type, perfect health 
and exceptional fleeces distinguish 
this offering. 


Thousand Springs 
Farm 


Wendell, Idaho 


MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 


ified by these transactions, which seem 
to have established the market. Old 
medium and half-blood combing wools 
are quiet, especially for the three-eighths- 
blood combing grade, which is in over 
supply, with little or no demand 





A FUTURE MARKET FOR 

WOOL TOPS 
(Continued from page 26). 
version cost. With a small variation, result- 
ing from outsortings and the lower value of 
noils, this conversion cost is practically fixed, 
so that a future market in Tops could be 
used by growers also as an accurate index of 
values, 

This frame would cover the largest part 
of the world’s production of Merino wools 
and ¥% bloods and would create an inter- 
national market. 

This Standard Type is approximately the 
same as the Antwerp Standard—the advan- 
tage is obvious. 

The Antwerp market quotes about 254d, 
or delivered here about 98 cents, all duty 
paid. 


Advisability 


A contract in a future commodity market 
is an insurance policy designed to protect 
both the buyer and seller from unexpected 
price changes incidental to all commodities, 

Covering by sales actual holdings or 
purchases of wool—(hedging) or— 
Covering by purchases future require- 
ments of merchandise, or sales of wool, 
Tops, threads or textiles made for fut- 
ure delivery. The insuring of the 
“price” is the most important function. 
Sales for actual delivery of merchandise 
(Tops) or purchases contemplating 
actual acceptance of tenders— 

4. Purchase and sales as a matter of spec- 

ulation. 

There are, of course, a multitude of other 
operations growing out of these cardinal 
functions. 

Such a market, sensitive as it will be to all 
market influence, will furnish the trade, to 
some extent, with a forecast of what the 
future has in store for the whole textile in- 
dustry. It will be an influence operating 
against unnatural economic forces wherever 
they may originate. 

It will attract from all quarters new ele- 
ments, and infuse fresh activity in a market 
long stagnant. It will enable the trade to 
do a broader business, with less tieup of its 
capital and at the same time reduce risks, 

To summarize therefore, the New York 
Cotton Exchange proposes the use of its 
facilities for trading in a Wool Top Contract 
and dissemination of appropriate statistical 
information. It invites the cooperation of 
the wool trade in establishing just and equit- 
able rules to govern trading, to promulgate 
fair differentials between various representa- 
tive kinds of Tops that would be tenderable 
on such a contract, to maintain a committee 
of experts in Boston which will determine 
the exact value of the Tops offered for tend- 
er, and to license suitable combers as well as 
warehouses as proper depositors for tender- 
able stocks. It also proposes that the trade 
will be offered such inducements that its 
association with us will be assured. * * * 


JOHN J. PFLIEGER, 
Chairman Special Committee 
on Wool. 
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1 seem AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY ooo 
- Old (Contineud from page 16) LINCOLNS 
ea, weather was quite mild, giving grasses and 
ighths- ranges generally a fine growth, and leav- One Car of Ram Lambs 
Nn Over oe : “Bes ; 7 One Car of Ewes—One and 

ing livestock in good circumstances. How tweniseiia, Mee Sx wae 
ever, ranges are still behind the average best imported and Canadian 
development for this time of year, though National prize-winning ram. 
livestock will soon be turned out in the 
northern portion; conditions are better R. &,. Robson & ton 


in the northern portion than in the south- Denfield, Ont., Canada ; 
, result- Telegraph Ilderton, Ont., Canada SOLANO CORRIEDALE RANCH 


abet n, s . 
sty er Hopland R. W. JICKLING—Elmira, Calif. 
ould be 

index of Ideal weather during April and good 
est part feed now. 

0 wools All growers here had higher losses this 
aii year than in previous seasons, and the 
tely the number of lambs dropped was only about 
advan 75 per cent of the 1929 crop. 

t 25%4d, Hand shearers are getting 15 cents with 


all duty board. 





For full particulars write or wire 











Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 








—E. A. Hopper. Oldest pure blood flock in 


Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 


market Spenceville 
Btn There were showers during April and 
nodities, range feed is good (April 25). We hada 
—— ” better crop of lambs this spring than a 
require- year ago. Not many of them have been 
ye contracted yet; no sales of ewes have been 
of the reported either. 
on Shearing has been done at rates varying 
nplating from 12% to 18% cents per head with 
board. We pay herders $90 a month. 

I think you are doing good work in 
demonstrating lamb. 


—Frank L. Hunt. 
be to all 


rade, to Woodland 
~_— 1 During the latter part of March there 
perating Was a hard warm north wind that dried 
vherever things considerably. 











For prices write or wire. 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 
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1ew ele- | have had very few losses during the 
| market 


trae 5 winter and no shortage of feed, as | al- 
nm be ” ways have alfalfa hay in storage. Feed 
a Valk conditions have been as good as the aver- 
Bei age. Some flocks have been poor, but 
tatistical seem to be picking up well on the present 
1 good feed (March 28). 

ymulgate Fat lambs are bringing 10 to 11 cents, 
steven 8 fo. b., shipping point. Ewes are all 
mmittee prices, from $9 with lambs to $10 or 
a ae $11 for yearlings with wool on. There 
3 well “ seems to be more sheep throughout this 
age" section than last year, but they are not 
‘es its moving to market very fast as yet. 

, Wool prices are quoted as being from 
I7 cents to 21 cents a pound. 


—Lester Germehausen. 


Rambouillet Ewes For Sale 


Feed and Range Conditions Make It Necessary 
for Me to Dispose of a Part of My Ewes—Even 
if | Have to Shade Prices. 


Write or Wire 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 


HANFORD, CALIF. 
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BULLARD BROS. 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Breeders of Fine Wool Rambouillet Sheep 


\ . 
We. eee 


wat ELM 


“Senator”’—Bullard Bros.’ Yearling Rambouillet Ram—Reserve Cham- 
pion Ram of the 1928 Chicago International Live Stock Show. 


Flock Founded in 1875 
F. N. Bullard, Manager 


Correspondence Solicited 
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GOOD SMOOTH TYPE RAMBOUILLET YEARLING EWES 
FOR SALE 


18,000 head, well bred, heavy wool, smooth type Rambouillet yearling ewes for 
sale, out of the wool, June delivery. Will sell any size bunches. Also good feeder 
lambs for fall delivery. 


JESS ELROD: San Angelo, Texas 
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MANTI LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


MANTI, UTAH ‘ 
Founded in 1907 From Best Rambouillet Flocks in America 





| 5 
BREEDERS OF RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
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ARIZONA 


The weather was warmer than usual, 
and, with enough soil moisture in most 
sections of moderate elevation, grasses 
made a good spring growth, though more 
rain would have helped. In the last week 
however, these rains came pretty general- 
ly in beneficial amounts, giving ranges 
an excellent prospect. Livestock are sood 
practically everywhere, being the best in 
years in some sections. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Warm weather with moderate to copious 
showers were excellent for pastures and 
ranges, which are making rapid improve- 
ment at present. They are only fairly 
good, however, and livestock are not yet 
in the best of condition as a result of the 
slow development of forage. 


Gatesville 


April brought good growing weather, 
but moisture is now needed. 
is fair, but dry in spots. 

Shearing is now going on and some 
wool is being sold at 16 to 20 cents. No 
trading in sheep has been done recently 
The lamb crop is smaller this year. There 
was about a five per cent loss in ewes 
during the winter, which was higher than 
usual, and there were more dry ewes 

—W. R. Whitehead 


The range 


Coleman 


April was a warm month, with a few 
showers; we have had good rains this 
week (May 3). 
\ery good. 
o: four inches high. 

Jur Ceath loss in ewes this winter was 
‘igher than usual and the lamb crop 
1s ten per cent below that of 1929. 

—J. Tom Padgitt 


Range conditions are 
The grass is already three 


MONTANA SHEEP AFFAIRS 


HE weather has been especially good 

here since April 1. The spring ranges 
are better than they have been in the 
past several years. We have had very 
little moisture, however, and it looks as 
if our ranges may get very badly dried up 
before the season is over. However, we 
have an abundance of grass at this time 
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The winter losses in ewes have been 


very small, perhaps only two per cent 
during the winter and lambing season. 
[he average is less than in former years. 

[lave had a heavy lamb crop here this 
year, perhaps 15 per cent larger than 
1929. No lambs have been contracted 
vet. The feeling among the sheep people 
seems to be that the lambs will be cheap. 
However, | think it is a mistake to be 
pessimistic so early in the game. As the 
season advances the price ought to be 
firmer and there is no use taking losses 
on these lambs until the time for selling 
them arrives. However, we do know 
they will be cheaper than last year. 


The usual lambs raised around hére are 
the large rough kinds which do not carry 
fat enough to sell as tops in Chicago. | 
think it is necessary for more of the sheep 
raisers here to use Hampshire or Suffolk 
rams and raise a fat top for the market 
instead of rough, white-faced lambs. In 
closer times the market will not absorb 
them as they have been doing during the 
past few years when almost anything got 
the price asked. Some of the fellows here 
who did not follow their usual custom of 
contracting last fall, took a loss in Chi- 
cago of three cents a pound. 


There have been no sales of ewes here 
.nce last fall. Wages for herders are $60 
. month and board. 

There seems a tendency to cut down. 
Some have quit the sheep game. As in 
lost cases the new men who hoped to get 
dich in sheep the first two or three years, 
iiave not realized their expectations. It 
usually takes from two to five years 
before they are out of business. Unless 
the wool grower is going to put up 
enough money to advertise wool and 
lambs properly, it is possible that more 
wll have to go out of business. 

Shearing has just begun here, 15 cents 
to shearers and 4 cents to the plant man 
with board. Pretty steep for this year, 
but we in this corner could not very suc- 
cessfully fight the union unless we should 
put in plants of our own and then get 
the wool growers’ association to send us 
reasonably priced shearers. Think we 
shall have to try and do that another 
year. 

—Howard Nye. 











CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1930 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 




















CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 


America’s Champion Flock of Lincolns 


and Cotswolds 


Winners of Twelve First Prizes and Three 
Champions at the 1929 Utah State Fair 
Ram Lambs—Bred Ewes in Either Cotswolds or Lincolns Delivered at Ogden, Utah, 


January 1, 


BOX 477 


HAVE YOUR ORDER. 


HARRY T. CRANDELL 


CASS CITY, MICHIGAN 


+ 














WM. BRIGGS & SON 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 








Weproduce 
a high type 
of Ram- 
bouillet. 




















A choice lot 
of ewes and 
rams for 
sale at all 
times. 


Briggs 1144—Yearling Rambouillet Ewe, Grand Champion Rambouillet Ewe at 


California State Fair, 1927 
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Highest priced Hampshire ram ever bred in tt 





Han i c United States, 
Bred by WLBinch, Soda Springs. idaho, and sald —- 
to Witod Live Stnck Lo Spenter. idahus, forS 7752 


MAKERS OF HAMPSHIRE 
HISTORY 


The First American Bred Hampshire to 
Sell at Public Auction for as Much 
as $600.00. 


This Ram Sold at National Ram Sale 
for $775.00 
FINCH rams have (as the result of 
years of continuous breeding from the 
most noted flock in England) the power 
to transmit to their offspring that uni- 
formity of type, style and quality so de- 








Yearling Ram Purchased by Ephraim Ram- 
bouillet Association at the National Ram 
Sale for $750.00. We Feature Rams of This 
Type and Blood Lines. 
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sirable in a good Hampshire sheep. An 
extra good lot of yearlings and ram lambs 


to offer for the season of 1930. 


2 
“~~ 


H. L. FINCH 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 





Wilford Day, President 
L. N. Marsden, Vice President 


Lloyd White, Director 
P. A. Clark, Director 













MEMBERS 
Branch Agricultural College.......Cedar City, 
» By” EER e ....Cedar City, 
John Bayles ... an Parowan, 
P. A. Clark..... : ...Parowan, 
Bertren Dalley --ss-ss---- Summit, 
Parley Dalley....... ....Cedar City, 
8 ee Parowan, 
Day Farm Company. cosas Parowan, 
Ea Parowan, 
R. W. Hulet.... : -Parowan, 
Alfonzo Lowe .. Parowan, 
Arnold A. Lowe Parowan, 
Geo. A. Lowe betsiheen Parowan, 
Geo. A. Lowe, ee Lee : Parowan, 
E. Ray Lyman..... ee Ciao ae Cedar City, 
W. H.Lyman & Sons.. . Parowan, 
L. N. Marsden........... aa 
ce eee eee Parowan, 
Miller Bros. .... ....Parowan, 
Clark Orton ........... Gidceabil Parowan, 
Clarence Richards ................... Parowan, 
i aonencatians Parowan, 
Herbert White & Sons ‘ Summit, 
LA. ee Cedar City, 
I INE | cnciistenssttibiviesininnstnihiene Cedar City, 


E. Ray Lyman, Acting Secretary-Treasurer 
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We Guarantee,To All Purchasers That Rams Bought 


From This Association Will Be: 
1. Breeders 
2. Free From Deformities 
3. Creditable Individuals of the Breed. 


All rams produced by members are sold exclusively 


through the association’s sales committee. 
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THE LAMB MARKET IN APRIL 


May 1: The lamb market came to life today. Closed 
50 cents higher. Wooled lambs, 85 pounds, went to ship- 
pers at $11; bulk of wooled lambs, $10.50@10.75. Wooled 
lambs weighing 102 pounds, sold at $10.25. Shorn lambs 


at $9.50@9.75. 


It looks as though this is the turn of the road and 
that a new price book is being made. 


CHICAGO 

A SERIES Of low spots was uncovered in 

the lamb market during April. To be 
exact it was recurrence of the same low 
spot, $9.50 on wooled and $8.50 on shorn 
lambs. Had it been possible to forecast 
this dismal chapter of trade history, the 
not illogical response would have been 
ridicule. That the outcome did not elicit 
more protest is somewhat surprising; as it 
was, feeders appeared resigned to the in- 
evitable, even congratulating themselves 
when they got a ticket. Kicks over sales 
results, or feed lot fills were rare. Few 
fast markets developed during the month, 
but clearances on the day the stuff was 
yarded were the rule, indicating an outlet 
for the product, although daily portrayal 
of dressed market conditions by killers 
was gruesome. Outlets for both wool and 
“slats” were narrow at low prices, putting 
a burden on the meat, which was dis- 
advantageous to live prices. 

Wholesale dressed prices fluctuated $1 
to $3 per hundredweight, while mutations 
in the live lamb market did not exceed 
50 @ 75 cents weekly. Desirable product 
was at no time in excess supply, but the 
main run of lambs did not hang up at- 
tractive carcasses. Much of this undesir- 
able meat had to sell “below quotations”, 
to use dressed trade vernacular, meaning 
clearance efforts at bargain prices. How- 
ever, spreads in live lamb prices were 
narrow all through the month, little com- 
mon stuff figuring in the quotation list. 

Killers were not in beneficent mood. 
Every 25-cent advance was stren- 
uously resisted, on the theory that only 
by keeping dressed prices on a low basis 
was a clearance possible. Consumers had 
access to a cheap crop ef meat, lamb com- 


J. E. Poole. 


petition being reflected in restricted beef 
and pork trade. Killer’s policy was to 
clear the stuff regardless of what it real- 
ized in preference to consignment to the 
feeder. 

Colorado “opened the gates” during 
April and as supply was of seasonal 
volume from other sources, outlet channels 
were constantly congested. Any week that 
Chicago slaughter plants had Denver 
“direct” lambs in abundance, the market 
reverted to the season’s low point; at other 
periods, with harder picking, it was poss- 
ible to put on anywhere from 25 to 75 
cents per hundredweight in a few days. 
These advances invariably filled the Den- 
ver market, swelled the eastward move- 
ment and took the tuck out of values. 

What the markets were required to 
digest is indicated by supply statistics. 
Each week in April delivered from 15,000 
to 100,000 more lambs around the ten 
market circle than a year ago. Not until 
the short week at the end of the month 
did supply fall below that of the corres- 
ponding period of 1929. The first week 
of the month delivered 357,000 at ten 
points against 261,000 last year. Approx- 
imately and subject to revision, ten 
markets handled 1,440,000 head during 
April, compared with 1,230,000 last year. 
As few shearing or feeding lambs went 
back to the country this indicated heavy 
slaughter increase in a numerical sense, 
although tonnage was relatively less owing 
tc the large percentage of unfinished and 
medium-weight lambs. Much of the time 
there was a decided paucity of heavy 
stock, packers frequently being under the 
necessity of bidding up both weighty shorn 
and fleece lambs to meet distribution re- 
quirements. 


Features of the month’s trade, other 
than heavy supply, were: , 

Lack of finish in a considerable per- 
centage of the wooled lambs, especially 
Colorado product, 

A short crop of shorn lambs, as wool 
prices furnished no incentive to undertake 
shearing expense. 

Improved condition of shorn lambs fed 
generously at feeding stations. 

Early arrivals of spring lambs from all 
seasonal sources, California, Arizona, Ten- 
nessee and the farm area. 

Narrow spreads between wooled and 
shorn stock due to packer indisposition to 
acquire wool and superior condition of 
shorn lambs. 

Wide fluctuations in the dressed mar- 
ket, especially at eastern distribution 
centres. Bargain sales at wholesale en- 
abled retailers to find some of the money 
feeders lost. 

Early arrivals of California lambs lack- 
ed seasonal condition. arly native 
springers were good. 

After the usual flurry in spring lambs 
at the Easter period the market settled 
down to a $12 @ 13 basis. 

The break in lambs had a demoralizing 
influence on calf prices which declined to 
the lowest levels in several years, 

Late in the month weight became pop- 
ular, killers picking up 95 to 100-pound 
lambs at the full advance of the last two 
days. 

Arizona spring lambs made their initial 
appearance at Kansas City the first week 
of the month direct to packers. On April 17 
native springers sold at $16 in Pittsburg. 
Omaha had Californias the same week. 
On April 8 native springers sold at $12.50 
@ 12.75, weighing 60 to 70 pounds in 
Omaha. Chicago had its first delegation 
of spring lambs on April 11, a consign- 
ment of 50-pounders making $18, and one 
of fall dropped lambs, $12.50. On April 
12 Chicago packers had their first con- 
signment of direct Tennessee lambs and on 
April 14 four cars of Californias reached 
that market, weighing 77 and 78 pounds 
and costing $12.50. During the Easter 
period $24 was paid for 32-pound spring- 
ers, others realizing $17 to $22 in small 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


illustrated 


‘681 Varimer St. Denver. Cole 


Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
\) SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 














Covers 


A BETTER CAMP FOR YOUR MONEY 


Trail 
Tongues, 
Bows, 
Slats 


New Location 
132-136 East 5th South 








PRONOUNCED ‘f00T ROT’ 


FOOT ROT REMEDY FOR SHEEP 
Easy to Apply, Sticks Like Glue 
Write for free sample. 

One jar will treat 40 sheep, price $2.00 
per jar at all drug stores. Gordon’s 
Maggot Exterminator kills maggots and 

keeps flies away. 


GORDON & CO. 


230 Edison St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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and Mattress 


Ete. 


For two new subscriptions to the Na-] 
tional Wool Grower ($1.50 each), we, 
will send you either the regulation Boy 
Scout knife or the Remington stock knife. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
509 MecCornick Building 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





Deux anu 2amvus for 
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Standard Camps Forty Years 
OTTO O. OBLAD 

Phone Wasatch 2412 

: Salt Lake City, Ut. 

Can ship to any point on railroad 











“The very best of everything at 


Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP. 


z 


sensible prices” 











+: 


Have You Read This 
New Book 


“SHEER” 


Archer B. Gilfillan 
You'll Enjoy It 
PRICE $2.50 


For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
509 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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CULLEN 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 


Headquarters for Stockmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


HOTEL 


Rates $1.25 and up 
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lots. Later the Chicago spring lamb 
market dropped to a $12 @ 13 basis on 
packer account. This may or may not 
furnish indication of the probable spring 
lamb prices when new crop 
dominate the market. 

Heavy lamb receipts depressed prices 
25 @ 50 cents the first week of the month. 
supply that week around the market circle 
being the heaviest of the year. The re- 
sult was that lambs weighing 94 pounds 
down sold at $9 @ 9.50, a few making 
$9.75 @ 10, with a $10.15 top. On 97 to 
106-pound stock, it was an $8.50 to $9 
market, big throwouts selling down to $8. 
Shorn lambs bulked at $8.25 @ 8.75 with 
a few at $9 @ 9.25; 95-pound yearlings 
sold at $7.50 and fat ewes from $6.50 
dewn. Shearing lambs broke 50 @ 75 
cents, $8.85 @ 9 taking the bulk. 

The second week a lighter run furnished 
needed relief, enabling killers to clean up 
dressed product. Prices advanced 50 to 
75 cents. The ten-market run was 20 per 
cent less than the previous ‘week, but 
s‘ill 20 per cent above the same week of 
1929. The advance put 84 to 94-pound 
lambs on a $9.70 @ 10 basis, the top go- 
ing at $10.35. Lambs weighing 100 
pounds made $9.25, shorn stock, 80 to 90 
pounds, earning $9@9.50, with 100-pound 
shorn lambs at $8.50. Yearlings weigh- 
ing 111 pounds made $8.75, wooled ewes 
realizing $6.25 @ 6.50 and shorn ewes 
$5.75 @ 6. A few 71 to 75-pound shear- 
ing lambs went to the country at $8.75 @ 
9. 

During the third week feeders again 
overdosed the market, taking off the 50 
@ 75 cents put on lambs the previous 
week and breaking the sheep market 25 @ 
50 cents. Chicagq was inundated with 
Colorados, direct to packers, which ac- 
counted for the supply increase. The top, 
starting at $10, broke to $9.50, and a 
large number of 85 to 95-pound lambs 
in the fleece sold at $8.75 @ 9, with a few 
at $9.25, marking low point for _ the 
season. Shorn lambs stopped at $8.75, 
heavy shorn stock, 93 to 103-pounds, go- 
ing at $7.50 to $8. The limit on fat ewes 
was $95. 


condit 10ns 


Somewhat lighter receipts during the 
fourth week improved selling conditions, 
prices advancing 25 to 50 cents early, but 
it did not last. Early in the week $10 @ 
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10.50 took the pick of the crop; later $9.25 
@ 9.85 was the market on the bulk, shorn 
lambs selling at $8.25 @ 8.85, with ex- 
treme heavies down to $8. For 97-pound 
yearlings, $8.50 was paid, shearers secur- 
ing a few 75 to 77-pound lambs at $8.25 
@ 9.25. Shorn ewes sold at $5 @ 5.50. 

The last three days of April witnessed 
a pick-up, prices showing 50 @ 75-cent 
gains compared with the extreme low 
point, Wooled lambs went to $10.45; 
shorn to $9.25; the former selling largely 
at $9.85 @ 10.25 and the latter at $9 @ 
9.15. At this juncture a demand for 
weight, 95 to 100 pounds, developed due 
to the large proportion of light Californ- 
ias. 

Dressed market antics were explained 
by constant selling pressure. Only when 
congestion was relieved was it possible to 
get a clearance without recourse to week- 
end bargain sales. Prices fluctuated $1 to 
$3 per hundredweight in the East; $1 to 
$2 at Chicago. To get clearances in New 
York it was necessary to put medium 
carcasses on a $16 to $19 basis; extra 
heavy carcasses selling at $14 to $17. 
Springer carcasses opened at $29 to $32, 
selling off to $22 @ 28. Good winter fed 
lambs sold at $17 to $20 in New York; 
common down to $13. At Chicago it was 
an $18 to $21 market on good to choice 
carcasses, 45 pounds down, extra heavies 
selling at $15 @ 18. During the third 
week of the month 38 to 45-pound car- 
casses sold at $17 @ 20 and 46 to 55- 
pound at $14 @ 16 and during the last 
full week, $14 to $19 was the market at 
New York; at Chicago $17 to $20 bought 
carcasses weighing 45 pounds down, extra 
heavies selling down to $14. 

How cheap lamb has been, especially in 
comparison with last year, is indicated by 
a range of $21 to $27 on spring lambs at 
the end of April, contrasted with $30 @ 
34 a year ago. On winter lamb carcasses, 
38 pounds down, current prices covering 
the range from common to good, it was 
a $12 to $20 trade, compared with $26 @ 
31 last April. Carcasses weighing 39 to 
45 pounds then sold at a range of $26 to 
$30, against $12 @ $20 now, and in the 46 
tc 55-pound range, it was $26 to $29 
market against $14 @ 17 now. If con- 
sumption of a product can be stimulated 
at lower prices this should be effective. The 











DIP N° 


Standardized 


Germicide 
Parasiticide 
Disinfectant 


Non irritating, effective, inex- 
pensive. Helps protect Live- 
stockand Poultry fromParasites. 


Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 
at Drug Stores. 


When writing for “Farm 
Sanitation’’ booklet address: 





livestock and 
poultry as a 
DIP or WASH 
and asa 
spray for 
GENERAL 
CLEAN-UP” 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-35-E 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Box 300, Arcade Station 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


401-423 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Blankets, and Colonial Coverlets. 

on. Made from your own wool. Also 
sold direct if you have no wool. 
Beautiful goods that give satis- 


faction and long wear. Write 


for catalog and samples. Prices reasonable. 


WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 
132 Lynn St. West Unity, Ohio 





Perfect E AIR 


Aa i 
SALT LAKE STAMP COMPAN 


CF West Broadway Lake City, Utah 
THE ORIGINA URS OF Pp. Tacs 


Send for Free Samples 








“Making Animal Tagging Easy” 


KETCHUM 
CLINCHER 


‘The new self-p 


STEEL For 
Three sizes. Membared and Lettered to out, 
tor description and prices, 


KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept 23 








Luzerne, N. ¥. 
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up the fences. 
the good of all. 





omical transportation. 


Keeping Up the Fences 


ne pitaienera PACIFIC is a neighbor of 14 million persons in eight states 


through which it operates its 16,500 miles of lines. 
just as surely as villagers are neighbors and it cheerfully recognizes the 
obligations of a neighbor. 

The obligations are more than that of friendly greeting or of keeping 
A neighbor assists in time of trouble. 
He develops his own assets so that they increase the 
value of the community. 

The assets of the Southern Pacific are developed to produce econ- 
The value of every product grown in the eight 
states served by the railroad is increased by efficient transportation. The 
limits of their markets are extended. 
per cent of its perishable produce more than 3,000 miles. 

As a neighbor Southern Pacific keeps up its fences and keeps down 
cost of transportation. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


It is a neighbor 


He co-operates for 


Last year one state shipped 42 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 





Herdwood f 


ed — 
down—easy to set up. Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 

















FOR 
HOGS, SHEEP, 
(All Livestock) 


jand POULTRY 


CAPSULES 


KILL 
Large Roundworms 
Stomach Worms 
Hookworms 


SURE, 
AFE 


EASILY 
GIVEN 


A safe, scientific product. The 
capsules enable proper dosage to 
be given without loss or waste. 
The small dose is easily swallowed 
and acts quickly without retard- 


ACTS _ ing development. 
QUICKLY Manufactured by Parke- Davis, 


NO ILL 
EFFECTS 


LOW 
COST 





Illustrated 
Bulletins \ 


sent free on request | 
only. No. 6500n 
Hogs, Sheep and all 
Livestock. No. 670 4 
on Stomach Worms 
and Liver Flukes, 
Nos. 655 and 661 on 
Poultry. No. 652 on 
Dogs and Foxes, ' 


you areassured of a reliable worm 
remedy, free from harmful im- 
purities. Try Nema Worm Cap- 
sules and you will understand 
their success, 


Flukoids 
for Liver Flukes 
A dependable Parke- 
Davis product for re- 
moving Flukes from 
sheep and goats, 


At Drug Stores! 
Flukoids—NemaCapsules 
in different sizes for va- 
rying ages and weights. 


When writing for bulletins address: 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-35-E 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Box 300, Arcade Station 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


401-423 Mission St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 








fact is that a limited quantity of lamb 
can be absorbed at high prices; a larger 
quantity at low prices, but a limit exists 
as retailers who have pushed the product 
this season will testify. 

The encouraging phase of the April 
market was that every supply curtailment 
advanced prices sharply and now that 
the trade is practically on a new crop, 
lightweight basis, a higher level of values 
is logical. By the time this is in print 
the Colorado crop will be practically out 
and a new price book will be made. What 
the spring and summer season has in store 
is anybody’s guess, but assumption that 
current conditions are permanent is illog- 
ical. At least the consuming public has 
had a taste of cheap lamb and some of 
that trade will stick. 

—J. E. Poole 


OMAHA 


7 April run of sheep and lambs at 

Omaha far surpassed that for any cor- 
responding period in the history of the 
market. In only three previous years 
have April receipts passed 200,000 head, 
but last month 306,000 showed up. That 
was more than 40,000 head heavier than 
the fourth-month record hung up a year 
ago. ' 

Yet the late April market on fed lambs 
went into one of those wild advances that 
have a way of just happening every once 
in awhile. There was a gradual im- 
provement after the passing of Lent, but 
the big push did not come until the last 
two days of the month, when packers put 
an even dollar on the price of fed offer- 
ings, both wooled and shorn. This, with 
the moderate advance previously shown, 
resulted in a net upturn of $1.00 @ 1.50 
cver the end of March, woolskins showing 
near the full gain. 

Reversing usual form, packers were in- 
different toward spring lambs. After the 
Easter demand for them passed, prices 
declined sharply. A month ago not 
enough were coming to establish a definite 
price range but springers were nominally 
quoted lower for April. 

First Californias arrived direct to a 
packer on April 7 and most of those that 
came the rest of the month were similarly 


billed. Those that were received for sale. 


were of but fair quality and failed to at. 
tract much more than passing interest 
from buyers. The first sales of Califorp. 
ias were on the 14th at $11.00 @ 11.59, 
As this is written a load of the best seen 
here so far hit $12.00. After selling as 
high as $13.50 just before Easter, natiye 
springers were down to an $11.50 @ 11.75 
basis by the end of the month. \ 

Fed wooled lambs were erratic, cashing 
at $8.25 @ 9.25 during the first week 
then jumping to $9.00 @ 9.75, only to 
drop back to $8.50 @ 9.10 for the bulk 
with a $9.40 top the third week. On the 
21st packers went to $9.75 and shippers 
paid $10.25 the next day, but by the end 
of the week their top was $9.50 and pack- 
ers took the bulk at $9.00 @ 9.25. A 
steady and sharp advance the last three 
days put the final top at $10.25, the bulk 
moving from there down to $9.75. Anp- 
other 50 cents was put on best woolskins 
during the first two days of May and they 
are worth up to $10.75 at present. . 

Shorn lambs came in increasing num- 
bers as the month advanced and on the 
final bulge were bringing $8.75 @ 9.25. 
Before that most sales were at $8.00 @ 
8.75, some heavy stock as low as $7.40. 

Shearing lambs enjoyed vigorous de- 
mand all month, as seen in the fact that 
feeder sheep shipments out of Omaha in 
April broke all previous records for that 
month at close to 40,000 head. Quite a 
few fleshy lambs that earlier in the season 
would have moved to packers sold for 
shearing purposes, 


Prices maintained an unusually even 
keel until fats started on their upward 
rampage. At that time the bulk of the 
wooled lambs went to packers so that 
quotations on shearers were largely nom- 
inal but they were quotably higher for 
the month on the late gain in killers. A 
spread of $8.00 @ 8.75 caught most April 
sales but fleshy shearers would have pass 
ed $9.00 on the close. 


The fact that supplies of aged sheep 
were light failed to prevent a decline in 
fat ewe prices. Interest in them picked 
up on the close and part of the sharp Joss 
noted earlier was regained but wooled 
ewe quotations were still 50 @ 75 cents 
lower at the final gong than late ™ 
March. -Shorn kinds fared best and closed 
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not more than a quarter lower for the 
month, selling up to $5.25 at that time. 
Earlier they had reached $6.00, when 
woolskins were selling up to $6.60. On the 
close $5.75 would have been an outside 
price for the latter. 


It is of little use trying to predict what 
May will bring in the way of fat lambs 
prices as the market seems to be where 
it can go democratic as easily as the other 
way. There seems to be no doubt that 
California will market most of her 
lambs before the month has_ end- 
ed and, if current reports are reliable, real 
good or choice killers will be in the minor- 
ity. 

This could easily enhance chances for 
a further rise in the price of the last old- 
crop lambs and a premium for the good 
springers that do come. On the other 
hand, as sometimes happens, a deluge of 
medium lambs might pull the good ones 
down with them. If western feeders con- 
tinue to unload at their present rate most 
fed lambs will be out of the way by the 
middle of May, leaving the road clear 
for spring lambs when their peak move- 
ment is reached. 

—K. H. Kittoe 


DENVER 


HE sheep market maintained its 
decidedly unsatisfactory condition 
early in the month of April, but during 
the last week prices took a turn for the 
better and values at the close of the month 
were around $1 to $1.25 higher on lambs 
and around 50 to 75 cents up on ewes, as 
compared to a month ago. Since the close 
of April even more advances have been 
recorded. 


Good fat lambs were selling early in 
April at around $8.50. By the middle of 
the month the tops had gone to $8.75, 
while on the closing session, a top of $9.75 
was realized. Since May 1, values have 
continued on a higher level, with $10.35 
as the top on May 2 

While these prices are not yet high 
enough to prevent losses to those who fed 
lambs, they are cutting down the losses 
somewhat and the lamb feeders hope for 
even more improvement. . Fat ewes that 
sold around $5 to $5.75 early in April 


were selling around $6 to $6.50 at the 
close, 


Government reports indicate that there 
are at the present time slightly fewer 
lambs in feed lots than at the same time 
a year ago, which report is encouraging 
to the lamb feeders and strengthens the 
hope that further advances in the price 
of fat lambs will be made during the 
month of May. 


Practically no contracting of feeders has 
been done as yet and traders do not look 
for much, if any, of this business until 
the lamb market becomes more stabilized 
than at present. In all probability most 
of the feeder lambs will be sold on the 
markets this fall. 

—W.:N. Fulton 


KANSAS CITY 


deepen shortly after the middle of the 

month and again on the close were 
the only two times in April that the lamb 
market showed indications of returning 
strength. The first rally was followed by 
« setback and the last one, which came on 
the last day of the month, was followed 
by a 50-cent advance on May I, which 
took the market into the highest position 
since early in March. The top price re- 
corded on wooled lambs April 21 was $9.60 
and on April 30, $9.75, while May 1, the 
top reached $10.50; on April 21, the top 
cn shorn lambs was $8.75, and on the last 
day of the month $9. 


On the opening day of the month shorn 
lambs brought $8.25 and wooled lambs $9. 
Throughout the entire 30-day period pric- 
es fluctuated around this level with the 
bulk of wooled lambs at $8.75 to $9.25 and 
shorn lambs $8 to $8.25. The final rally 
which gave the month its highest price 
position was a sort of swan song for the 
movement. On April 26, there-- were 
around 275,000 lambs left in Colorado 
and Nebraska feed lots. This supply was 
15,000 under that reported on the same 
date last year, and is the first time in five 
months that western feeding sections were 
not a bear factor in the trade. It will 
only take ten days to two weeks to effect a 
final clearance, and for the general market 


to get from the basis of fed-classes to that~ 


of new crop lambs. 








FOR FLY BLOW 


PINETROL 


EXCELLENT FOR 
PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS, 
FOR BARBED 
WIRE CUTS, 
DOG BITES 
AND AFTER 
DEHORNING 


See Your Country Dealer 
or Order from 


American Turpentine and Tar Co., 
Ltd., New Orleans 


MANUFACTURERS 


AGENTS WANTED 
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“SHEEP” 
City, Utah, for this new book. 


Wool Grower, 








(Nicotine Sulphate) 


“Black Leaf 40” is officially recognized 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
and ky. Sheep Sanitary Boards for dip- 
ping to control sheep scab. 


Kill Lice, Seab and Tick 
With the Same Dip 


Control of three sheep parasites (lice, scab 
and tick) is possible by dipping in “Black 
Leaf. 40"’. Non-injurious to animals and wool. 
The 10-Ib. tin, making about 800 gallons of 
dip, costs $11.85. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, send us your order, with his name. 


Drench for Sheep 
Stomach Worm 


Combine “Black Leaf 40" (Nicotine Sulphate) 
with Copper Sulphate (Bluestone) for stom- 
ach worm drench. Highly efficient. Recom- 
mended by Experiment Stations. Write us 
for exact diréctions. 


a gag By-Products & Gomiet Cop 


Black Leaf 40° 


40% Nicotine 








Send $2.50 to the National 
Salt Lake 
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lav Bloodless Castration In the average winter fed lambs lost 
A |-WL /- 0) N : money, plenty of it, probably $4 to $5 a 
TAGS —— head, or an aggregate amount that will 


Send for Free Samples hamper feeding operations next season. 


eas) For CATTLE, HOGS Prepaid For their own good as well as for the 
, + The Sure, Safe, Humane Way general sheep industry winter feeders must 


ee : EEP 
; Attached in One Operation : ; 
4004 UTAH Identify Eliminate the chances of infection from the old have a profitable season next winter. 


. . painful jacknife method. A proven better method : 
( ES =A) With Ear Tags of castrating and docking. Quick, sure and hu- Whether this comes through low prices 


Made With Your Name, Ad- mane. Cord severed without an open wound. Ss : , 
, Testicle absorbed in from 10 to 30 days. Equally 3 
dress, Numbers, Year, Brand en, oe ee so eee for feeding or through high prices for fat 

lambs will have to be determined later, 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES ing lambs. 


(<—e| INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS  ° 2t the present time the lowest prices 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH for thin lambs in fifteen years would not 


240 EAST 2nd SOUTH 





A EWE in good shape means a lamb in good 
shape...alamb really ready for the range when 
the time comes...a lamb that can rustle...a 
lamb that will mean money to you next fall. 

A little feed now means fewer bums...more 
lambs standing on all four next September. Espe- 
cially if you feed Purina Sheep Cubes! Among 
the good things in this feed are cottonseed...lin- 
seed...molasses...three great sheep feeds all 
in one. Mixed...pressed into handy-sized cubes 
..-dried over roaring furnaces...rolled into 
Checkerboard bags...ready to feed anywhere! 

A little of this reasonably priced feed now 
will work wonders. It will show up next fallin a 
fine bunch of lambs...every one alike...every 
one built right...every one a money-maker! 
Purina Sheep Cubes give you your money’s 
worth every time! 





AT THE STORE WITH THE CHECKERBOARD SIGN 





look inviting to feeders. There is no 
occasion for sheep producers to lose their 
nerve because of the present outlook and 
start a scramble to liquidate. That would 
only make for a still more unsettled con- 
dition. There have been far worse times 
than the present in the sheep industry and 
the precedent has been established several 
times that heavy liquidation has brought 
ruin while it was in progress, to be fol- 
lowed by record high prices. 

Per capita consumption of lamb and 
mutton increased two-tenths of a pound 
in 1929, compared with 1928 and in the 
first four months this year, because of low 

prices, showed a further expansion. It is 

fairly reasonable to believe that this in- 
creased use of ovine meat is more than 
temporary and that larger supplies can be 
handled next year. Low prices are about 
the only effective method of enlarging 
outlet, but at the same time they are 
needed because Americans were beginning 
to lose a mutton taste through years of 
high prices. Aside from the ruin wrought, 
low prices have actually done some good, 
and the industry can reconstruct itself on 
that basis, 

The spring lamb, which was in the 
specialty class during the pre-Easter 
trade, sold at $12 to $13, but after the 
second week in April there was a down- 
ward price adjustment made so that new 
crop offerings were brought into a more 
nearly relative position compared to 
winter fed lambs. On the close spring 
lambs brought $11 to $11.50. During 
April 50,840 lambs and sheep, mostly 
lambs, were on this market from Arizona. 
At the close of the month the bulk of the 
movement was over and the early valley 
lambs will be cleaned up before the mid- 
Gle of May. California had several con- 
signments at Missouri River markets, and 
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while they probably represent the best of 
the season they did not show up so well 
as in former years. The California move- 
ment has been slow to develop volume, 
due to poor range conditions the early 
part of the season. 

Most of the mature sheep offered were 
ewes. They broke 50 cents during the 
month and rallied only slightly on the 
close. Most of the shorn ewes sold at 
$4.25 to $5. Some wethers brought $5.25 
to $6.25 and yearlings $6.25 to $7.50. 

April sheep receipts in Kansas City 
established a new record for the fourth 
month in any year at 239,973, an increase 
of 23,201 compared with the same month 
lest year. April, 1929 and 1914, were the 
only two previous times that the April re- 
ceipts here have gone above the 200,000 
mark. For the four months receipts were 
765,997, a new record for the first quarter 
in any year—147,000 larger than in the 
same period last year. Only twice pre- 
viously, in 1912 and 1911, has the four 
months’ supply passed the 700,000 mark. 

—C. M. Pipkin 


ST. JOSEPH 


pews receipts for April were 188,706, 
the largest number ever received here 
inone month. The previous month’s rec- 
ord was April, 1929, with 179,494. Bulk 
of the month’s supply was from Colorado 
and Nebraska feed lots. The market for 
fed lambs closes 75 cents @ $1.00 higher 
than a month ago. The closing top was 
$10.00, compared with $9.00 on the open- 
ing. Choice clips were quoted at $9.00 
on the close, against $8.25 a month ago. 
Spring lambs have been scarce and prices 
are around $1.00 lower. Best natives on 
the close sold at $11.75, compared to 
$13.25 earlier in the month. A few loads 
of Californias sold late at $11.00 @ 
$11.50, with choice kinds quoted up to 
$11.75. Arizonas sold up to $12.50 the 
first of the month. Feeding and shearing 
lambs sold $7.50 @ $9.00 during the 
month. Aged sheep were scarce at all 
times and the month closes with best 
clipped ewes $5.00 @ $5.25, while wethiers 
are quoted around $6.00 and yearlings 
$8.00 @ $8.50. 
—H. H. Madden 
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Chance Of A Lifetime 


WINCHESTER $ 
Take-down Half Magazine Model 1 9.85 
REPEATING RIFLE 


Limited quantity, Model 92, Takedown Winchester Repeating Rifles with 24-in. 
barrels, half magazine, brand new in sealed boxes just as received from Winchester 
factory. Chambered for the popular 44/40 which has killed more American big 
game than any other cartridge made. List price $35.60, Sale price............ $19.85 

Also offer few 25/35, 32/20, 32/40, 38/55, 32 W.S. half magazine takedowns, 
new, in original boxes. All average to list about $40. Our price, lowest ever 
offered, $23.95. 

These are ideal ‘varmint” rifles, and this 24-inch half magazine model is just right to carry 
on the saddle. If you need a rifle and you don’t order of us, we both lose money. 
Sent C.0.D. Examination Receipt $5.00 M.O. For Payment in Full, 
We Pack Cleaning Rod Free. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 







380 SOUTH ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘orld 


A recent survey shows the Beli System 
motor vehicle fleet of 18,300 cars is the larg- 
est in the world. 


Lergest in the 


Each unit in that vast fleet is a part of 
your telephone service. Each helps provide 
a service nationwide in scope—a service that 
makes the nation a neighborhood. Your tele- 
phone will do your traveling for you and out- 
of-town rates are lower than ever. 


An advertisement of 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF SHEEP AND LAMBS 


OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St; Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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THE SIOUX CITY 
MARKET. 


bGbbbbbbbbtotrntntn in tn tn 


Is a Ready Outlet for Some of Your Holdings 


WESTERN SHEEPMEN ARE RAPIDLY APPRECIATING 
THIS FACT MORE EACH PASSING YEAR 


| STEELE-SIMAN 
| Commission Company 
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Sioux City’s Leading Firm-Is Well: Equipped _ 


To Handle Your Shipments. 


HUGH F. -BRAINARD, iteinan 


Same Train Service — All Feed Yards and Same Rate Privileges 
of Other. River. Markets. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
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WORLD WOOL MARKET CONDI- 


TIONS AND FUTURE 
PROSPECTS 
(Continued from page 24) 
in overcoat buying the past several! 
years. 


4. Lower prices, or greater value, has 


in the past stimulated demand, and 
with these as attractions, the demand 
should follow in the fall season. 


. It is particularly true of our time 


that during normal business condi- 
tions, the tendency of consumers is 
to spend as much for clothing, o: 
more, than during periods of ab- 
normal “prosperity,” when the de- 
mand is for luxuries, and for more 
expensive garments rather than for 
a greater number of garments. 


. Indications are that woolen and wor- 


sted fabrics will continue to gain in 
importance. The Fairchild General 
Style Index of wool piece goods for 
fall and winter, reported in the cur- 
rent issue of the Fairchild Fabric 
and Color Analysis, shows a sub- 
stantial increase over a year ago. For 


‘ example, as of the end of March 31, 


1929, tweed fabrics were 27.64 
whereas as of the end of March 31, 
1930, they were 33.20. Fur and pile 
fabrics gained from 6.53 to 11.34— 
these two items representing near]; 
50 per cent of the total piece goods 
gains for fall. 


. There is also evidence that sweaters 


are increasing in importance from a 
style standpoint, and this will be re- 
flected in increased demand for 
knitting yarns. 


. Current low prices have placed 


wool in a more favorable bargain- 
ing position, which should result 
in less displacement of wool by other 
fibers than hitherto. 


. Stocks of semi-manufactured and 


manufactured products continue 
relatively low, indicating that when 
demand improves, it should stimul- 
ate increased competition. Keep in 
mind that activity at the _ present 


_.time is hardly above 50 per:cent for 


looms and only about 60 ‘per cent 
for spindles... 
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10. Men’s apparel sales have reflected 
quite faithfully the increased retail 
sales reported in the Fairchild Baro- 
meter. This indicates increased con- 
fidence on the part of retailers in 
operating for fall, although their 
spring purchases are below a year 
ago. 

The above items clearly indicate the 
justification for a slightly more opti- 
mistic attitude regarding domestic wool 
consumption, especially at the current 
low prices. 


One additional factor that must be con- 
sidered is the more favurable bargaining 
position of wool as compared with the 
other fibers. Wool today is in a more 
favorable bargaining position than during 
previous years, and explains to some ex- 
tent one of the major reasons for the in- 
creasing importance of woolen and wor- 
sted fabrics in the women’s apparel in- 
dustry. 


The relation of cotton, silk and rayon 
to wool is clearly indicated in the data 
below: 

Deviation from Wool 
(All Minus) 
1922-1925 = 100 

1928 1929 1930 

March March March 
Cotton 21.5 10.6 6 
Silk 24 24 48 
Rayon 35 4] 23 


While the above shows that cotton, 
silk, and rayon are still relatively lower, 
the spread has tended to narrow consider- 
ably, and it seems likely that April data, 
when announced, will show that the cot- 
ton and silk fibers, particularly cotton, 
have gone above wool for the first time in 


several years. 


From the standpoint of its availability 
as a substitute, wool is in a favorable 
position and is bound to react in increas- 
ed consumption. 

In conclusion, the various data present- 
ed clearly show that while the current 
situation has not improved, the basis for 
improvement has been laid. The trend 
will be gradually upward, as these factors 
of lower wool’ prices, improved general 
business, lower money rates, necessity: of 
replenishing wardrobes, improved styling 
of fabrics for women’s apparel,.as well as 
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THE FREMONT STOCK YARDS 


AT FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


Are becoming more popular each year with western sheepmen, 
because their splendid blue grass pastures are so easily reached with 


short drives from the unloading chutes, 


reduce shrink. 


which is a sure help to 


ROY JENNINGS, Superintendent 
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MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 


Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office 920 Live Stock Exchange 


Kansas City, Missouri 











East or West 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
Gateway to Eastern or Coast Markets 


- and - 


HOME of 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
J. H. MANDERFTELD, General Manager 























WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


TAGG BROS. & ROSENBAUM 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. C. WILKERSON - - - 
FRANK and BILL RANDALL - 


Sheep Salesman 
Sheep Salesmen 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 


U.S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


JIMMY McCAULEY, Sheep Salesman 
JACK KING, Sheep Salesman 


Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


ART COE, Sheep Salesman 
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the more favorable bargaining position, 
will all tend to help wool maintain its 
slight recovery from the low point and 
enable the industry to operate with great- 
er confidence than heretofore. In con- 
sidering the future, it is also necessary to 
bear in mind that with the declining price 
of the past several years, manufacturers 
of semi-manufactured and manufactured 
products were contented with the declin- 
ing inventory values, which offered no 
inducement to increase raw material 
stocks carried. Therefore, with firmer 
stability in wool prices, operations will be 
on a slightly larger scale and this should 
enable the woolen and worsted industry, 
which has been a laggard in American 
prosperity, to get a portion of the national 
income to which it is entitled. 

The American sheep husbandry will 
have to readjust itself to this new price 
level, which should continue for a time, 
although fluctuations may be marked 
from time to time, governed by the pecu- 
liar conditions prevailing at any parti- 
cular time. z 

In general, a healthier condition has 
been created, and there will be no need 
for the industry to content itself with a 
long drawn out deflation. 





SHEEP ON THE CUTOVER 
LANDS OF LOUISIANA 
1 spite of the long, cold and wet winter 
the sheep in this section have come 
through in good shape and the owners are 
marking one of the largest lamb crops 
they have had in several years. 

Shearing will start the last of May and 
continue on through June. Most of 
the wool here is sold through a_ pool 
and is generally delivered early in July. 
At this time (April 22) no offers have 
been made on this season’s clip. In the 
near future a metting of the wool growers 
will be held and a committee appointed 
to handle the sale. 

Feeder lambs will be ready for ship- 
ment about September | and if the ranges 
hold up during the next few months there 
will be some good stuff for Middle West 
feeders to turn into their corn fields and 
feed lots. 

As the sheep run at large on the cut- 
over land, and are only gathered at mark- 
ing, shearing, and for shipment in the 
fall; and as there are no herders, or 
shearers’ unions to deal with and no fences 


to “ride,” the worries of the sheepmen 
in this section are few. Their chief con- 
cern is loss by hogs, dogs, wolves, eagles, 
and a few two-legged “varmints.” There 


is also some loss from stomach worms, 
but this is not so heavy as in localities 
where they hold the sheep under herd or 
in pastures. 

We are still fighting sheep scabies, and 
dipping 
after shearing are being made at this 


preparations for a systematic 


time. Several new dipping vats will be 
constructed and we are hoping to get 
some good results in the work this sea- 
son. Conditions here are more primitive 
than in the sheep raising states farther 
west, but there is a growing interest not 
only in scabies eradication work but for 
In the next few 
years it is expected that sheep scabies will 
be eradicated, and by the introduction of 
new rams, better fleeces and lambs will be 


grown. 
De Ridder, La. 


a better class of sheep. 


R. J. Archer. 


NEW SHEEP SECTION UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION AT OGDEN 
STOCK YARDS 
é " Ppusenenn of a $100,000 sheep barn 

is to commence immediately at the 
Ogden Union Stock Yards, according to 
an announcement by L. F. Whitlock, gen- 
eral manager of the Ogden yards. This 
is the first unit in an authorized one-half 
million dollar improvement program in 
the sheep division at these yards. 

The new building, which will be modern 
in every detail, will be of brick and con- 
crete, and made to be as nearly fireproof 
as possible. It will cover sixty-four pens 
and conveniently house from 10,000 to 
12,000 sheep or lambs. The most satis- 
factory features now in vogue in sheep 
sections of the most prominent stock yards 
have been incorporated in the plans for 
the new building. 

The building program now under way 
was necessary in order to accommodate 
satisfactorily the enormous number of 
sheep that are now coming to the Ogden 
Union Stock Yards. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, | 
Of National Wool Grower, Published Monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, 


for April 1, 1930. 
District of Columbia, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed F. R. Marshall, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of the National Wool Grower, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business manager are: Publisher, National Wool Growers Assn. Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Editor, F, R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, Utah; Managing Editor, 
None; Business Manager, F. R. Marshall, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2. That the owner is: National Wool Growers Association, an unincorporated 
body, of Salt Lake City, Utah (F. J. Hagenbarth, president, and F. R. Marshall, 
secretary), and thirteen state wool growers’ associations, all unincorporated. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

‘ 4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which the stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) F. R. MARSHALL, 
Editor and Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 7th day of April, 1930. 
(Seal) RUTH V. STILES, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Oct. 29, 1932) 
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te z Mota in and month out, regardless of conditions, 
00 tf ¢ in spite of disquieting events in other industries, is 
satis- J a market service that live stock men have confidence in. 
It often happens that in other lines of activities, there 
is difficulty in moving goods offered for sale, and if 
transactions are made, the remuneration is not always 
sure. You hear the expression: “Land is not moving this 
summer,” or “It is hard to make collections.” But did you 
ever stop to think that at a live stock market, every day 
is sale day and cash is paid for each day’s offerings? 
Any system of purchasing live stock, which operates 
to draw live stock supplies from the open competitive 
market, and thus reduces competition, acts as a factor in 
depressing prices all along the line. When such a system 
also makes its selections from only the top. class of ani- 
mals, and allows the inferior quality of animals to go on 
to the central market, the price situation is still further : 
impaired. 
The Omaha Live Stock Market, equipped as it is to 
handle all kinds and numbers of live stock, and doing 
business in an honest and-aggressive manner, is in a posi- 
tion to bring the shipper the best possible net returns on 
his shipments—whether one animal or a carload. 
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Union Stock Yards Company 
of Omaha (Ltd.) 
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